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NEW «= DEPARTURE 


FAIRY TALE AND FABLE 


BY THOMPSON. 


Reader for First and Second Year. 
Attractive re-arrangement of Fables and 
Folk Stories. 


EXQUISITE ARTISTIC FEATURES. 


Reproductions from Landseer, Bonheur, 
Troyon Carter, Douglass, von Bremen, 
Van Aarck, etc. 


— by New York, Brooklyn, 
enver, Chicago, New Haven, 
Buffalo, Worcester, Law- 
rence, etc., etc, 





INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 33 CENTS. 


New Century Busy Work. 
Novel and effective instruction for first year. An Object and Nature 
Study. Pupil can use without assistance. 
HIGH ART ILLUSTRATION. 
Seventeen distinct sets in boxes. Sample set mailed for 15 cents. 


A Nature Calendar. 
invaluable Memorandum Book for students of Nature. 
24 cents. 


Gems of German Literature. 


A choice selection of verses from the best authors in German for 
practical school work. Mailing, 35 cents. Introductory, 28 cents 


New Century Development Maps. 


Best, cheapest, and most convenient for use. In blocks of 50. Out- 
line Maps. Sample blocks, 24 cents. 


THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers. 


Successors to 
The New Century Educational Co., 
96 Fifth Ave., New York. 113 Dev hire St., Bost 


Sample copy, 








ENocn ARDEN and Other Poems 

By ALFRED Lorp TENNYSON constitutes No. 6 of our 
Standard Literature Series. [t embodies some of the choic- 
est and most characteristic work of the great representative 
English poet of the present century. Besides ‘‘Enoch Arden,’ 
it contains ‘‘The Coming of Arthur,” ‘‘The Passing of Arthur,” 
‘*Dora,” ‘‘Columbus,”’ and fifteen other poems. The intro- 
duction contains, in addition to full Biographical Notes, an 
interesting and helpful article on ‘‘ Poetry and Rhythm,” with 
characterization and explanation of the meter of the principal 
poems embraced in this volume. This is a single number of 
110 pages—12 1-2 cents. 


J ENILWORTH By Sig WALTER Scott continues the 

Standard Literature Series, being No. 7. This is a 
carefully edited abridgment—wholly in the language of Scott— 
of this interesting and instructive historical novel. The intro- 
duction includes extended Historical Notes on ‘‘Queen Eliza- 
beth (1558-1603),”" with a map of England in the time of 
Elizabeth; the ‘‘Earl of Leicester;” ‘‘Amy Robsart;” ‘‘ Sir 
Walter Raleigh;” etc. Assistance is thus rendered in the cor- 
relation of literature and history. This is a Double Number 
of 164 pages—20 cents. 

Previous numbers are Zhe Spy and The Pilot by Cooper ; Rob Roy by 
Scott; The Alhambra by Irving, with historical sketch and map of Spain 
in the 15th century; and Christmas Stories by Dickens, Succeeding 
numbers are The Deerslayer by Cooper ; The Lady of the Lake (entire) by 
Scott ; Horse-Shoe Robinson by Kennedy; The Prisoner of Chillon and 
Other Poems by Byron, etc., etc. Special discount to schools, 


MaAury’s MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY— 


it is interesting to note in these days of Committees 
of Fifteen and Committees of Ten and progressive pedagogical 
ideas on teaching—is regarded in the schools with unabated 
favor. Why? Matthew F. Maury’s geographical ideas and 
methods were sufficiently ahead of his time to meet these 
modern requirements, and harmoniously with these methods 
the text and maps are constantly kept in touch with present 
facts. Correspondence invited. 


University Publishing Co., 


New York, Boston, 
New Orleans. 





- THE STANDARD SCHOOL © THE STANDARD SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
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umes. One Play in each Volume. 


A history of the play. 
The sources of the plot. 
Criticisms upon the characters. 





to class instruction. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Dr. WitiiaM J. Rovre. 


16mo, Cloth, 56 cents—by mail, 62 cents—per vol- 
ume; Paper, 40 cents—by mail, 44 cents—per volume. 


EACH VOLUME CONTAINS: 
“Various Readings” 
Illustrations (the only illustrated school 
Copious Notes. 


Teachers and others are invited to write to the publishers for a special circular prepared by 
the editor, entitled ‘‘ School Courses in Shakespeare,” and giving hints and suggestions in regard 


Complete in 40 Vol- 


Sold separately. 


on doubtful passa 


edition). 





IN PRESS. 


Kenilworth, Coventry, Shottery, etc. 
ings ; 
short, the every-day life of England in the age 
Shakespeare and contemporary writers. 


NEARLY READY. 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. By Wut1am J. Ro rt, Litt.D. 


‘Shakespeare the Boy” describes his native town and neighborhood, including Warwick, 
; his life at home and at school ; 
the manners and customs of the period, with the popular superstitions and folk-lore ; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


his sports, games, and out- 
in 


of Elizabeth; with copious illustrations from 
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CABINET 


OUR J BENCH, 





HAMMACHER, 


209 BowERY 





BENCHES 


FOR TRADE SCHOOLS 


cS 


ADMIRABLY ADAPTED 
FOR TRADE SCHOOL WORK WAS 
DESIGNED BY PROF. CHAS. J. HOWE, 
SEC’Y OF THE MANUAL TRAINING 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


7 


SCHLEMMER & CO. 


New York 








Physical, School «1 Test Apparatus. 


We manufacture Apparatus used for illustration and 
study of physical science in colleges and schools. 
We have added many new pieces to our list, and 
are always ready to make new Apparatus to order. 








Send for our New Catalogues of Test Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus, Etc. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Cypress Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Electrics over Huntington Ave, to Cypress Street. 


THE NATIONAL COURSE IN PHYSICS 


as Recommended by THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 










Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Apparatus for 
this course; also Illustrated and Descriptive Cata-| 
logues of Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory Sup- 
plies. 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO., 


BOSTON & CHICAGO. 





Mariotte Bottle, 5053. 





Criterion Projection Lantern Pit.Asiomec AS 


X-Ray or Crookes Tube Neg- 
atives are providing a wonder- 
ful set of illustration in Physiology. 
We control negatives of several prom- 
inent scientists and are making many 

Lantern Slides from them suitable 
for use in any of our lanterns and ster- 
eopticons. 

Projection Lanterns from $18 up. 

Triple Stereopticon fur projection 
of views in the 

Colors of Nature Lanterns in oper- 
ation at our offices, 


AGENCIES— 
50 Bromfield Street, - BOSTON, MASS, J. B. COLT & COo., 


pay becky lee ier at PA. | 115-117 Nassau St, & 59 Fifth Av., New York. 


126 Erie Co., Bank B'ld’g. BUFFALO, N.Y | 189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
23 1-2 Marietta street, - ATLANTA, GA, 131 Post 8t., San Francisc>, Cal. 








At the End of Your Journey you will find | Fine Science Apparatus. 


~ 
it a great convenience to go right over to e a 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL 9! ALFRED L. RossBins Co., 
oe (Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co.) 
* 
ry 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
RS SS Ser Saeny See SUM, Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency, 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Works and Salesroom—1 49-151 E. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
ececocoeCoooceceese 





260- page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


Fe GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE | 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON _MASS. 
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Graham Phonography 





|is written by nearly all first-class shorthand 
reporters, is taught in many PUBLIC and 
| PRIVATE SCHOOL S, has the best text-books. 
| Correspondence is sohcited trom School Super- 


| 
intendents. 


A. J. GRAHAM & CO., 


744 Broadway, New York. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


STABLISHED IN 1884. .. . 
- POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000 





- & 
7 





ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO. 


EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
ment rather than those without positions . . 





In The Midst of a Busy 


We are in need of more expert teachers—men and women of broad general culture and education, who are 
specialists in some particular department. There is a growing demand in the high schools of this country 
for specialists in commercial branches, manual training, vocai music, drawing, scie - mathematics, etc. 
Primary and grammar grade teachers bave no trouble to secure positions paying $v to $70 per month, if they 

are first-class, and can teach well some approved system of music and drawing. There are few calls for 
teachers of average ability as compared with the increasing demand for experts. For blank and circular 


“NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 





Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. * 


I EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 355 tg Ave., Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 
Fi New York City, N.Y. 25 King St., West Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo 


ifth Ave. . 
1242 Twelfth St., Washington, D.C. 420 Century B’ la’ d; Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Free Registration. 











°/secured Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, *tsiitrscc. 
o Positions ALLENTOWN, PA. business in all 
last year. a LANDIS, - MANAGER. - Circulars Free. the states. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school (eter and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 


Assists 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Season. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
| ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
| American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 185s. 


3 EAstT 14TH Street. N. Y. 


School Supplies.... 


All Kinds 
All Quantities 
Low Prices 








Send for Catalogue. 





Am also Western Agent for the 


Standard School Papers 
made by Smith & White 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


477 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 





you should write to the 


GEST WESTERN AGENCY, 


Pullman Building, Chicago. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. ve Bromfield Street, Boston. 


For Western Positions 4p 


viz: ALBERT & CLARK, 











TRY KELLOGQ’S BUREAU. 


The New York Educational Bureau, established seven years ago, by its present 
manager has steadily pursued the true Bureau method of recommending teachers. 
Positions have been filled by this one Bureau manager and his clerks in twenty-nine 
States, in all grades of schools and school work, During the last five years the bright- 
est and best graduates from various institutions have registered here. A careful study 
of their abilities together with the extensive facilities possessed by this bureau make it 
a valuable help to the teacher of worth. 

Do you want a better position, or teachers recommended to you for any department? 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. | 
AND SCHOOL scHRRMEEHORN & CO., 


KINDERGARTEN stv sesirie= 


New YORK. 
Send for Catalogue, 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


E devote ourselves to supplying schools, colleges, and uni- 

versities with apparatus for the lecture room and labora- 

tory. Twelve awards given us at the World’s Fair for Appar- 
atus speak sufficiently of its quality. 














Ww 


1. 
Send us a list of apparatus desired and we will furnish est‘ mates, 


Mention class of instruments wanted when 
asking for catalogue. 


Me 
QUEEN & CO., Inc., ...-Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton St. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 











I 


Telephone, Boston 775-2 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE. (Ne ARStratuins 


72d year, Board, tuition, 
fur. room and books, $2.80 ‘to $3 a wk.; total cost, 
$140 a yr.; 8 courses; ~~ a rhoro, safe, catalog 
free, with’ plan to = fund 


A, WILLIAMS, D. D., Prest. 


t ALL THE CUTS: 


At Reduced Prices. 
| Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 
$2.00. 





C.hgg Bochings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
c. 


—, should be sent In as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
| of shortly a after publication. Addre 


| 8. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. gth St., New York 


FRICK’ S SUCCESSFUL 


Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM 
CLOCK 


Automatically signals 
the periods of any num- 
ber of different pro- 
grams in any number of 
a erent rooms, cor- 

ors, or —— 
1 pro- 





mall Periods of 
grams can be changed 
with ease, by simply 
inserting the contacts 
at the times desired. 
Automatically makes 
all changes of pro- 
grams. Introduces sfan- 
dard time everywhere. 
Apparatus furnished 
for all classes of pro- 
gram signaling. 
Compiete plants in- 
stalled, including Fire 
Alarm, Button Board 
for special signals, 
teachers’ calls, &c, 








| Please write for 
illustrated catal- 
ogue and testimon- 
ials. They will in- 
terest you. 


PRED. FRICK. Mfr., 


WAYNESBORO, PA. 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious- 
de The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO, bute Delicious 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


a 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 


MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 




















] THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
ON EVERY CAN. 
“AVOID IMITATIONS: with water and sugar only, 





makes a delicious, healthful and 


<a gee) «For Vertical Writing: <<@eirmecn,) [invigorating drink. 
Allays the thirst, aids diges. 
UsE JOSEPH GILLO | | Ss tion, and relieves the sesiaie 


VERTICULAR AND VERTIGRAPH so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
N ‘ “When completely tired out by pro- 
, : : longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 


of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
at by careful study of required conditions. erage it possesses charms beyond anything 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 091 John Street, NEW YORK. I know of in the form of medicine.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.1. 


EducationalFoundations Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 














DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 





$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 








advancement. 
. Chafing 
Our Times sa 
| 30 cents a Year. Prickly Heat 


are in most cases caused by the corrosive 


The ideal paper of current events suites daa 


carefully edited for the school- 


emington room. Clubs of two or more 25c Perspiration 


each. 
Standard Typewriter 





and are often aggravated by the friction of 


are certain sterling qualities of Excel- Its circulation bas doubled dur- the clothing with the skin. 
lent Construction and Reliable Service ; 
for which all Remington models have ing the last year. Relief may be obtained quickly by applying 


always been famous. LIKEWISE... 
Scientific Improvements notably in- 
creasing its usefulness and durability. B. L, KELLOGG & C0,, New York & Chicago 


wrrenaey Rarcnare 2 gucttes in vou wan PACKER’S 
900900000000 FRENCH BOOKS, TaR SOAP 


Ss SS” 


a lather of 








or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Practical Books. 6 Books, Novels, etc., send to" 
z The latest and best. Spelling, Letter 2 . P 
G i Engli i ic, C ; ) ng it dry on. 
© Weitiog, English, Arithmetic, Commercial © William R. Jenkins, and letting y 


Zz w, Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeep- 22 
© ing, and Pocket Dictionary. Used in lead- © 


. ° 
Za, ing schools. Catalogue free. The Practical ~ Publisher and Importer, I r th ps ! 
© Text Book Co., Publishers, Cleveland, O. © 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. y 


©© © © © © © © © © © 6©O© Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
Neews, EOTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 


No. 556 Fine Points. No. 570 Medium Points, No. 571 Coarse Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


Camden, N. J. | THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘sev ton" 


















ESTERBROOK k COs 
For Vertical Writing. ~—<@GRegigueamulaas 
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Education Employs the Activities. 


Education is the result of anormal employment of the 
activities—of all the activities. The employment of the 
activities gives pleasure ; education is constantly going 
on if the activities are employed ; the only way to edu- 
cate is to employ the activities ; education rightly carried 
on gives pleasure. 

A distinction must be drawn between memorizing and 
education ; one may memorize and not educate ; an ac- 
cumulation may be made by memorizing. But why is a 
child active? No one can watch even an infant without 
feeling that it is aiming at some end by its activity ; it 
plays with a ball or rattle, it falls asleep and rises re- 
freshed to employ itself again on the ball or rattle. 
The mother is satisfied simply to furnish employment to 
the activities. 

The child enters the school-room and a book is placed 
in his hands ; the aim of the teacher is to have the child 
“learn something,” as he states it, as that Trenton is 
the capital of New Jersey. This is the fundamental 
error made in all kinds of schools; it is made a more 
noxious error because “examiners” are appointed who 
earn their salaries by questioning the pupil on what he 
has learned ; an estimate of the teacher’s ability is based 
on the replies to the questions. 

Why 1s the child active? The activities of last year 
gave him the broader life he has this year; activity re- 
sults in life, so that education has relation to life, and 
it is impossible for any “examiners” to find out by 
questioning a class whether it has been educated. Two 

ersons may put the same facts before their classes and 
out of one may come human beings whose lives have 
been rendered broader and nobler and out of the other 
beings whose highest pleasure is in playing a mean trick 
on a fellow pupil. The mean deeds charged on school 
boys have come from their not being educated, from 
the disgust arising from a non-employment of their ac- 
tivities. 

The true office of the examiner is to witness the work 
of the teacher and judge from seeing and hearing and 
feeling whether he isdoing educative work. He should 
be a person able to add by suggestion, advice, and 
counsel to the skill possessed by the teacher; not of 
course in the very school-room ; he should be a teacher 
of teachers. We are doing a great wrong by putting 
into the offices of superintendents men who cannot pro- 
duce educative results in the schools under their charge ; 
they are able enough to ask questions. 

We have not yet arrived at the stage when we are 


willing to base the school work on a right and just em- 
ployment of the activities ; it will be many years before 
we get there. The kindergarten owes its existence to 
the study Froebel gave to the child’s activities. The 
reason it has become popular is cue to a recognition on 
the part of parents that it took a child with a child’s 
activities and employed them. It did not look at him 
as lacking in knowledge of nouns and verbs and pro- 
ceed to fill his memory with definitions of them. 

The work before us is to further study to know the 
activities of the child. Strange as it may seem, the as- 
sertion is true that no one yet has done for the child 
onward from seven years what Froebel did up to seven 
years. We gather children into classes and teach them 
to read and compute, not because their activities de- 
mand such things, but because custom has fixed on 
these things. It is not our purpose to decry reading 
and numbers in the primary school ; but it is one thing 
to teach them because they are in a course of study, 
and another because the child’s activities demand 
them. 

We enter the world to live ; the great majority think 
we are here to get a living. Where a community exists 
they establish a school and the teacher may do one of 
two things—minister to the lives of his pupils, or to their 
ability towards getting a living. A teacher ata con- 
vention not long since told that he kept a school in an 
obscure place and that two of his pupils had become 
worth a good deal of money, as though that proved his 
skill. The teacher of the most skill isthe one who best 
employs the activities of his pupils. One who has 
studied a child’s activities and who skilfully ministers'to 
them may properly rise in a convention and speak ; he 
and no other. 

The employment of human activities gives pleasure ; 
in thisa man is different from a tree, Education must 
aim at life ; a more abundant life through numbers and 
language ; they must be means to the great end. It is 
now apparent that thousands who can read and com- 
pute are no happier thereby. It is the conclusion of 
all who have looked into the affairs of the ancient Ro- 
mans that they were not a happy people. It is well 
worth thinking upon whether the American people, 
most of whom have been in school at some period, are 
not suffering from an education that aimed at their get- 
ting aliving rather than at their lives by employing 
their activities justly and normally. There are numer- 
ous signs that show that happiness has not increased 
among us as the means of our so-called education has 
been increased. A man is far more likely to get aliving 
if he is a Christian and not a heathen, but a nation that 
becomes Christian for this reason is sure of damnation 
here. The entire educational process must aim at an 
employment of human activities for the joy that comes 
thereby and leave to God whether the individual gets a 
good living. 
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Teachers and Parents. 


Schools are vastlyJ increased in efficiency when the 
home and the school work hand in hand. Parents and 
teachers have similar tasks, and their aims should coin- 
cide in order to secure the best results. Kindergart- 
ners have always recognized this, and it is one of the 
strong features of the institution they represent that 
the teacher and the parent know each other and work 
together for the development of the child. But too 
often, in the grades above, the parent and teacher never 
meet unless the latter has a complaint to make; then 
the meeting is under circumstances not conducive to 
the most cordial understanding. Unless the teacher 
knows the homes, she cannot know the difficulties and 
the temptations of the child, neither can she know how 
much the home is co-operating with her in the work of 
education. In order to estimate rightly the effort a 
child is putting forth in his work in school, we must 
know what influences surround him when outside the 
school-room. So the conclusion is forced upon me that 
those teachers who do not make a specia! effort to know 
the parents of the children they teach are neglecting 
one very important and essential part of their duty. 

In a few towns teachers, drawing their inspiration 
from the mothers’ meetings of the kindergartners, have 
held similar meetings, and, through these, have en- 
deavored to become acquainted with the parents, and, 
at the same time, give the parents opportunity to learn 
just what the school is trying to do for the welfare of 
their children ; to show them that it is not the sole work 
of the school to train to facility in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic only, but to develop those virtues of self- 
control, of thoughtfulness for others, and all those dut- 
ies to each other and to the community that shall make 
them honorable, intelligent members of society, and 
loyal citizens of these United States. 

Medford, Mass. Supt. CHARLES H. Morss. 


(From annual report, 1896.) 


» 
The General Government and 
Popular Education." 


President Draper began by saying no one would deny 
that we had in the United States a very great system 
of public schools, but surely it was a very unsystematic 
system, and supported it by references to the educa- 
tional conditions in New England, New York, the 
Southern and the Central and Western states. He gave 
New York the credit of having the most thoroughly ef- 
ficient state school organization, and of doing more as 
a state for popular educati on than any other state in the 
Union ; and asserted that there was more enthusiastic 
support by all the people for all grades of schools, more 
warmth and energy in school work in the Central and 
Western states than in the East. These differences 
were striking and arose out of local conditions and the 
fact that each state was supreme in educational matters. 

He thought it time to discuss the question whether 
the United States should not be vested with more re- 
sponsibility in the matter. That question had never 
been considered. Education was not looked upon as a 
work to be supporte?’ and managed by the state for the 
safety of the state, at the time of the organization of 





*Report of address of President Andrew S. Draper, of the University of 
Illinois, at the National Educational Association, Buffalo, July ro, 1896. 
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the Federal Union, and so the subject of national re- 
sponsibility was not then considered. All responsibility 
was left with the peopie in their local communities, 
not because it was so determined but because it was 
not considered. So the United States takes no 
authoritative part in popular education. It has made 
gifts for educational purposes, but always to be admin- 
istered to the states. It has created a National Bureau 
of Education, but it can only collect and distribute such 
information as will voluntarily be sent to it. 

There is a very great man (Dr. Harris) now at the 
head of that bureau, one who is familiar with affairs, 
a student of peoples and conditions, an accomplished 
speaker, the broadest scholar we have, and the most 
profoundly philosophical writer on educational themes 
in the world. And he is doing a great work. But we 
must not confound the influence of a great man with 
the powers of a subordinate office. 

The United States does well whatever it undertakes, 
Its civil service is more permanent, complete, and sub- 
stantiai than that of the states. When the people are 
threatened with an insurrection they do not study the 
constitutions, but pray for the presence of regular troops. 
The postal system is a model of administrative author- 
ity and sagacity. Why should not the mighty power 
which affects these things be brought more strongly to 
the support of popular education ? 

The commercial and manufacturing interests intro- 
duced in the last Congress a bill to create a department 
of commerce and manufactures, with its executive head 
a member of the president’s cabinet. These interests 
were already well provided for in the organization of 
departments. Is there greater reason for creating a 
department of the general government for the promo- 
tion of those great interests which make us rich, than 
for that other mighty interest which makes us great ? 

The federal government has much land yet to give 
away and it should be sacredly devoted to the educa- 
tion of the masses. The intervention of the govern- 
ment would help the weak and equalize conditions, sys- 
tematize a national educational policy, promote national 
unity, and advance our position in the estimation of the 
thoughtful people of the world. 


¥ 
The Relation of a Board to its Super- 
iundent.* 
By Witiiam S,. Mack, Member of the School Board of 
Auroria, Il. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. 

‘The relation of a board of education to its superin- 
tendent should not differ in theory and in fact from the 
relation which the board of directors of an incorporated 
manufacturing or other commercial enterprise sustains 
to its superintendent. The fact that one has to do with 
public and the other with private affairs is of no conse- 
quence as affecting the relations between the board of 
administration and its executive officer. The directors 
of a private corporation are, as a rule, men who know 
actually very little about the technical details of the 
business which they have been elected to administer 
and it is only rarely that one can be found possessing 
the experience and skill necessary to do what the ordin- 
ary mechanic is paid day wages for doing. Precisely 
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the same thing may be said of the average board of ed- 
ucation as regards actual knowledge of the details of 
school work, of subject matter and the sequence and 
adaptation of same, of the relation and sequence of 
sul:jects, of methods of presentation, of proper methods 
of government and discipline when the interests of 
many are to be considered and of many other details 
which are to be taken into account in educating chil- 
dren under existing public school conditions, In order, 
however, that these things may be skilfully and intelli- 
gently done, which these boards have neither the time 
nor the ability to do themselves, and which neither the 
stockholders in the one case nor the people in the other 
expect them to do, they employ an expert known as a 
superintendent. 

Unification of forces is essential to the highest suc- 
cess of any undertaking whether it be educational, phil- 
anthropic, or industrial. It is equally true that this un- 
ification resolved into its ultimate, determine details is 
dependent upon the organizing ability of single minds. 

A man who is the owner or one of the directors of a 
factory, employing many hands and concerned with 
many complicated processes, and who concedes without 
hesitation the value of an expert superintendent who 
shall direct all shop details, unhampered by the owner 
or the directors, will, as a member of a school board, 
reverse all the precedents of private business and do 
precisely the thing that he would oppose as ruinous in 
factory management. An individual is deemed wise 
who knows his own limitations, and a school board is 
wise that does not assume a direct responsibility which 
as individuals and as an organized body it is in no way 
fitted to discharge. 

If competent school superintendents are a scarcity, 
what better service can boards render the cause of ed- 
ucation than to create a demand for them, and what 
better way to create a demand than to confer such 
powers upon these officers as will test to full measure 
their manhood, their scholarship, their judgment, and 
their organizing ability ? 

If the principles which regulate the conduct of a 

private business enterprise are considered essential to 
the efficient conduct of a school system, then the super- 
intendent’s recommendations as to teachers and text- 
books should be taken as the final sense of the board 
and ratified by official action. 
_ The public school, as an institution of the state, ex- 
ists for the child and for him only. This implies that 
the child in the state has certain rights, and that be- 
cause he is a child he must be guaranteed these rights 
through the legally qualified agents of the state, which 
are the local boards of education. The child is more 
likely to be assured of his rights as a pupil in the public 
schools if the management of professional details is left 
to professional people. Until this is recognized as a 
principle, a board cannot be said to sustain the proper 
relation to its superintendent. 


¥ 


_ What a world of naturalness there is in “* Tom Brown's 
School Days.” I love that portion where the father 
accompanies Tom to Rugby. How quietly, but feeling- 
ly he admonishes his boy to tell the truth, not to listen 
or say anything he would not want mother or sister to 
hear, At the mention of “mother” Tom felt a chok- 
ing sensation, but looking up, tried to be brave, as he 
said, “I will try, father.” The best of all is the con- 
templative portion where the reader is taken into the 
old gentleman’s confidence and told that all the way to 
London he had been wondering what best to say to 
fom that he ought to remember. No one should ever 
think of teaching boys without reading that book at 
least once a year.—Bishop Vincent. 
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School House Hygiene.” 


Practical school-house hygiene has to do, first of all 
with the selection of a proper site. Sandy or coarse 
gravel soils are to be preferred. It should be dry, but 
no matter how dry may be the natural condition of the 
soil, a site without means of drainage should not be ac- 
cepted at any price. This very laudable desire mani- 
fested by most school boards to build school-houses 
which shall be architecturally imposing and pleasing to 
the eye, too often leads to the erection of buildings in 
the most prominent streets. ThisI believe to be a mis- 
take. Aside from the danger to children from such 
close proximity to railroad tracks, the noise invariably 
interferes with attention to school work. The nearness 
of other high buildings impedes the free entrance of 
light and air, and what is still more objectionable, the 
fine dust constantly raised by the heavy travel on such 
streets invariably finds its way into the fresh air ventil- 
ating shaft and into the rooms of the school buildiag 
where it is constantly inhaled into the lungs of the 
pupils. 

Probably the first thing that strikes the observant 
eye upon entering a school.room is the improper seat- 
ing of the pupils. Pupils are prone to fall into the 
habit of assuming bad postures during school work, but 
these are matters which can easily be controlled by the 
careful teacher. The greater danger as to bad positions 
arises from the fact that so large a proportion of the 
seats and desks are not adapted to the size of the pupil. 
The cramped and twisted positions induced by defect- 
ive desks and seats, not only produce more or less spin- 
al curvature, but also uneven or round shoulders, and 
flat chests, thus impeding the functions of heart and 
lungs. It is wellnigh impossible to exaggerate the far- 
reaching injury attendant upon this state of affairs. 
The problem of properly seating the large number of 
children of equal age but of unequal size, which are 
found in every room, can be absolutely solved by the 
use of adjustable school desks and chairs, which have 
been recently placed on the market. By the use of this 
adjustable furniture a seat and desk can be in a few 
moments adjusted to the individual requirements in 
each room. Even though a proper attention to these 
matters should necessitate some slight neglect of the 
intellectual processes in our schools, no matter. It is 
more important that the pupils be graduated from our 
schools with straight spines, square shoulders, and a fair 
degree of intelligence, than that they should burst into 
view on commencement night with bulging foreheads, 
filled with accumulated wisdom, and concave chests 
filled with agonized viscera. 

Another consideration in the healthfulness of school- 
rooms is the matter of ventilation. The virulence 
and the rapidity of the action of impure air when 
breathed over and over again, have only too often been 
clearly demonstrated. Fifty children in one school- 
room during the five hours of a day throw off through 
the medium of the lungs and the skin, as much carbonic 
acid as is equivalent to the solid charcoal or carbon 
contained in five pounds of coal. There should be plenty 
of light, sunlight if possible. Children need sunlight 
and air as much as do the flowers in the garden or the 
lambs upon the hillside. The drinking water should be 
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properly purified. All the details of school hygiene de- 
mand our most careful thought and consideration to 
the end that the great army of children who look to our 
public schools for their education, may not be robbed 
of the physical strength to make such education avail- 
able. The school-room should be made as wholesome 
as the home. 
¥* 


The Business Side of City School 
Systems.” 


Faith in the American common school idea has be- 
come so vital a part of the character of the people that 
to the schools themselves the greatest concessions have 
been made. Devotion to them is most earnest, and 
promptly develops into violent antagonism upon any 
appearance of attack. School laws are enacted and ap- 
proved which give tremendous power to school boards, 
upon the theory that intelligent, honorable and honest 
citizens are to be members of the directory. Such power 
has been given to no other department of public govern- 
ment, except, possibly, to the higher courts of justice. 
This unprecedented confidence which the people have 
placed in a representative executive board, with accom- 
panying great powers in financial and educational 
matters, has brought about the common school systems 
of our larger towns and cities a horde of camp followers, 
impecunious politicians, adventurers and reformers, 
who, cormorant like, would appropriate all to personal 
use, regardless of public weal. No measure in the 
social, political, or financial world has been initiated in 
this country without an appeal in some form having 
been made for assistance through the instrumentality of 
the schools. As a result of this popularity hundreds of 
towns have enthusiastically incurred enormous school 
debts, and have given freely vast sums of money for 
the maintenance of this highly prized institution. For- 
tunate is it for our nation that patriotism takes so noble 
a form; but unfortunate is it for our communities that 
the manipulation of these financial interests is fre- 
quently delegated to selfish, ignorant, or unprincipled 
officials, 

A consideration of city school systems, especially of 
those west of Ohio, naturally, then, demonstrates the 
fact that many of them are carrying a great debt, to 
meet the annual interest on which compels an excessive 
direct tax levy. The expenditure of large sums of 
money for interest on loans directly hampers the school 
administration, and sets it in an unfortunate light in the 
community. 

The older Eastern towns can scarcely realize the con- 
ditions in the newer parts of the country with regard to 
municipal expenditure. Those cities whose streets are 
paved, sewers laid, public buildings completed, parks 
established, are so differently situated from cities in the 
Mississippi valley and West, where all these improve- 
ments are yet to be made and paid for, that any com- 
parison between them with regard to school expendi- 
ture needs to be carefully considered. 

The only true basis upon which to calculate expense 
of public education is that of cost per capita per pupil ; 
but it will be found that the mass of the people have 
little disposition to base their opinions upon figures of 
that kind. The popular mind gives heed, first, to the 
total amount of tax for all purposes; and, second, to 
the total amount of tax for school purposes. The typ- 
ical citizen has little disposition or time to analyze the 
expenditure of public institutions. It is for the super- 
intendent, then, to meet the people on this financial 
plane, and to be able and willing to explain the relations 
of one public fund to another. 

It would seem that a reasonable limit should be fixed 
for direct taxation for public schools. In undertaking 
to learn the amount contributed from their total wealth 
by the people for public use in different cities, one is 
met by the unfortunate and pernicious custom of ex- 
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tending inaccurate property values on assessors’ books, 
a custom which makes it impossible to establish a com- 
mon ground for comparison. One finds in Providence, 
R.I., the estimated real value of the taxable property of 
the city to be $169,000,000, and turning to the assessor’s 
books of that city, one reads that a direct tax is levied 
upon the same amount, namely $169,000,000. Were the 
tax-collecting affairs of other cities in the country con- 
ducted in the same manner, comparison would be easy ; 
but, unfortunately, while the statutes throughout the 
country, as a rule, require property to be assessed at its 
real value, the law remains generally unexecuted ; and 
custom has declared that one-half, one-third, or even 
one-ninth, of the true value only shall be returned by 
the assessors. One city in Illinois has property to the 
cash value of fifty million dollars. The same property 
is extended on the assessor’s books at eight million 
dollars; as a result the public documents of that city 
show a tax levy, the present year, for all purposes, in- 
cluding city, county, state and school, of 9 per cent. ; 
while it will be noticed that it really is about one and 
one-half per cent. of the real value. 

What most concerns the school authorities in render- 
ing an account to their constituency, is the relative 
amount raised by direct tax for schools as compared 
with the total amount similarly raised for all other pur- 
poses. In Peoria, IIl., the schools are allotted one- 
third ; in Milwaukee, Wis., one-fifth ; in Galveston, Tex., 
one-third ; in Providence, R. I., one-sixth ; in Cleveland, 
O., one-fourth ; in Denver, one-fifth. 

One cannot form an intelligent opinion as to the 
causes of these great differences until the local condi- 
tions are well comprehended and the amount of moneys. 
received from other sources is ascertained. While the 
national grant for the support of schools in states west 
of Ohio has been munificent, the manipulation of it by 
legislation, ignorant or wicked—and one is as disastrous 
as the other—has produced results by no means satis- 
factory. Indiana has a state school fund of nine mil- 
lions ; Minnesota of twelve millions ; Nebraska of fif- 
teen millions; Texas of a still greater amount ; and 
Colorado of less than two millions ; and in each of these. 
states the demand for direct taxation for the support 
of schools will, of course greatly vary. 

The superintendent, in a number of cities, has been 
asked for an opinion as to what is a reasonable tax levy 
for the support of schools—one which could give all re- 
turns that the most ambitious city would ask, and yet 
one to which people would agree. The replies have 
been singularly unanimous—that upon a cash value of 
all the property in a community a tax levy of one-half 
of one per cent. on every dollar of valuation would be 
abundant, A little calculation demonstrates that no 
community expends that amount legitimately on the 
conduct of schools, even including the erection of build- 
ings in a rapidly growing city ; and observations show 
that where the tax levy has been greater than this—and 
therefore excessive—there are to be found that reck- 
lessness and ignorance on the part of the school boards 
which could have been corrected by the intelligent med- 
dling of the superintendent. 

Most of the embarrassments and retrograde move- 
ments in the public schools can be traced to unfortunate 
financial management. Nearly every American city is 
willing, and can afford without embarrassment, to main- 
tain and support the best system of schools possible ; 
but no city succeeds in so doing save when every dollar 
of expenditure returns a dollar’s worth of results. One 
can readily name cities which illustrate inadequate re- 
turns through imprudent and ignorant expenditures. 

The older communities of the East, where the greatest 
amount of money taken directly from the pockets of the 
people is spent for free schools, show the greatest pros- 
perity. The reports of the commissioner of education 
for the last twenty years will show, upon study, that 
those cities that pay the most money per capita for the 
free education of the people are the cities that are the 
most prosperous in a material may. 

In some cities, like St. Louis, where the school boards 
are elected by the people, the direct control of the 
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assessment and collection of money for school purposes 
lies in the board limited only by law; while in other 
cities, like Boston, the school boards are limited by the 
action of another body, usually the municipal govern- 
ment. In the first case the power and responsibility 
are greater, and the tendency to abuse correspondingly 
greater. In the latter, the power of the municipal gov- 
ernment tends to check unnecessary and sometimes 
necessary investments. 

While it is questionable at the present time which 
method of constituting boards is the better for schools, 
it would seem that the municipal government is in the 
main a wholesome check upon any dangerous tenden- 
cies toward extravagance of the school board. 

The schools need all the advantages that must ensue 
from the study and knowledge of philosophy ; but 
there is another side in this active American life which 
is emphatically a large part of our civilization; it 
may be gross, it may be too material for sentiment, 
but its existence stares us in the face and compels us to 
atknowledge it as one of the forces of social life. Too 
many young and vigorous cities are to-day resting or 
falling back in common school interests on account of 
the lack of attention to the business conduct of their 
school systems. This must continue until the men best 
able, from their position, knowledge, and office, take a 
hand in giving direction to that essential aspect of the 
institution. 

City superintendents occupy a middle ground. On 
the one hand are the experts, philosophers, and thinkers 
whose theories must precede any healthful progress ; 
on the other hand are the people who make up the mass 
of the active forces of the community ; ever ready and 
willing to trust to the philosophers, the men of thought 
among them, for the underlying principles of their edu- 
cational systems, and both unwilling to investigate, 
and unable to appreciate philosophical methods. Be- 
tween these two come the superintendents, men who 
are giving their lives to the study of the practical side 
of this great interest—men who should be well aware 
of the business demands of the schools in their charge, 
_ of the money needed from year to year to maintain 
them. 

Occupying this middle ground it is the superintend- 
ent’s privilege to appropriate from the one side that 
wisdom, skill, and art which he learns from the students, 
the professors of pedagogical science; and from the 
other side, those grosser, more material forces without 
which no progress can be made. 

It should be the duty as well as the prerogative of the 
superintendent carefully to review the work of the 
architect, to be conversant with the money spent for 
supplies, to be consulted as to the location of the real 
estate purchased, and to know the worth in the market 
of a teacher’s services, and to approve the value thereof. 
It is not meant that conclusions should rest with the 
city superintendent ; but that he should insist upon 
knowing and be permitted to give expression to con- 
demnation of ignorance or imprudence. 


¥ 
The Teaching of Geography. 


No subject taught in the schools has been more dis- 
cussed in the past thirty years than that of geography ; 
and, as a result, no subject possesses such a rich col- 
lection of carefully prepared text-books, fully illus- 
trated with accurate maps, useful diagrams, and in- 
structive pictures. 

The subject itself, as a whole, is so nearly boundless, 
its principles reach in the direction of so many kindred 
subjects, and its details are so numerous, that the ever- 
present question has been,—when, how, and, what of all 
this should be attempted in the ordinary schools? 

The scope and purpose of the study of geography in the 
elementary schools is thus described in the ripest con- 
clusions which have yet been reached on this subject,— 
the reports of the Committee of Ten and the Committee 
of Fifteen : 
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“It was found difficult to define strictly the scope of geography 
on account of its intimate relations with, and gradations into, 
geological, meteorological, zodlogical, botanical, historical, polit- 
ical and other sciences. Geography is an important factor in all 
these, and they in turn enter as factors into a comprehensive 
study of it. It is impossible to draw any sharp divisional lines, 
and the conference have found it practicable to indicate in a 
limited degree only, by suggestions, how far these several asso- 
ciated subjects should be brought into the study of geography, 
as such, and how far, on the other hand, the geographical ele- 
ment in each of these should be left to be taught in connection 
with them, as separate sciences. ‘ ‘ ° : . 

“ There are important reasons for devoting the work of the 
earlier and intermediate years to those features of geography 
which will be most serviceable to the majority of pupils with- 
out regard to any sharp classification, because these are the 
only years during which many pupils remain in school. The 
earlier courses should, therefore, treat broadly of the earth and 
tts environment and inhabitants. The instruction should ex- 
tend freely into fields which are recognized as belonging to sep- 
arate sciences in /ater years of study.”—Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. 

“Geography is not a simple science by itself, like botany or 
geology or astronomy, but a collection of sciences levied upon to 
describe the earth as the dwelling place of man and to explain 
something of its more promment features. About one-fourth of 
the material relates strictly to the geography, about one-half to 
the inhabitants, their manners, customs, institutions, industries, 
productions, and the remaining one-fourth to items drawn from 
the sciences of mineralogy, meteorology, botany, zoology, and 
astronomy. This predominance of the human feature in a 
study ostensibly relating to physical nature, your committee 
considers necessary and entirely justifiable, ° ; ° 

“ The industrial and commercial idea is therefore the first cen- 
tral idea in the study of geography in the elementary schools. It 
leads directly to the natural elements of difference in climate, soil 
and productions, and also to those in race, religion, political 
status, and occupations of the inhabitants. . , 

“The educational value of geography, as it is and has 
been in elementary sehools, is obviously very great. It 
makes possible something like accuracy in the picturing of dis- 
tant places and events and removes a large tract of mere super- 
stition from the mind. In these days of newspaper reading one’s 
stock of geographical information is in constant requisition. The 
general knowledge of the locations and boundaries of nations, of 
their status in civilization and their natural advantages of con- 
tributing to the world market, is of great use to the citizen in 
forming correct ideas from his daily reading.”—Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen. 


The publication of the Guyot’s Geographies in the 
’60’s was a distinct attempt towards a scientific presen- 
tation of this subject in schools. The step attempted 
was radical, and in practical experience was found to 
deal too largely with nature and too little with man and 
his environment. The Guyot system again required 
so much knowledge and skill on the part of the teacher 
that in the end it was found to be impracticable for 
school purposes. The books were widely introduced, 
and quickly discontinued. But starting from the 
impetus which Guyot had given to this subject, other 
books, less radical but permeated to a degree by his 
spirit, followed, like Swinton’s, Harper’s, Appleton’s, 
Barnes’, Butler’s and the Eclectic, which combined the 
useful, commercial, political, Auman geography with 
the physical and scientific upon which the works of 
Guyot were founded. These books have proved thoroughly 
successful in the hands of the great body of teachers, ac- 
cording to the following statements : 


“Your committee is of the opinion that there has been a vast 

improvement in the methods of instruction in this branch (geog- 
raphy) in recent years. ‘ . ° ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
With this came the era of map-drawing. The study of water- 
sheds and commercial routes, of industrial productions and 
centers of manufacture and commerce, has been adopted in the 
better class of schools. Instruction in geography is growing by 
the constant introduction of new devices to make plain and in- 
telligible the determining influence of physical causes in pro- 
ducing the elements of difference and the counter-process of 
industry and commerce by which each difference is rendered of 
use to the whole world and each locality made a pes in 
in the productions of all.”—-Report of the Committee of Fifteen. 

“The excellent work in geography that is now being done by 
a large proportion of the lower grades of scho ls generally 
throughout the United States, will, I feel assured, in its results 
compare favorably with those attained in either number or lan- 
guage.”—Report of the Committee of Ten, on Geography, Ed- 
win T. Houston, 
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The New York Regents’ Syllabus for 1895, in map- 
ping out the state work in geography, finds it necessary 
to discriminate as follows between the various con- 
flicting recommendatious as to how the subject should 
be taught : 


“ The following on the subject of geography is taken from the 
valuable suggestions of the Committee of Fifteen in whose 
opinion there has been a vast improvement in recent years in the 
methods of instruction in this branch, an opinion not shared 
apparently by the Committee of Ten in their majority report on 
this subject.” 

And again under the subject of physical geography, 
this syllabus states : 


“The majority report of the geography conference of the 
Committee of Ten recommends that this subject be pursued in 
later grammar grades and that physiozraphy, meteorology, and 
geology be substituted in the high schools. This syllabus is 
more in accordance with the minority report which emphasizes 
the importance of a systematic classification and co ordination in 
the high school of facts studied in elementary geography.” 


In consequence of the fresh discussion of this subject, 
in connection with courses of study, by the Committee 
of Ten and the Committee of Fifteen, while no agree- 
ment has been reached, it is clear that a period of 
experimenting in the methods of teaching geography has 
been inaugurated, Several text-books of a radical sort 
have been hastily rushed into print for the purpose of 
aiding in this experiment. Some communities which are 
generously willing to be experimented upon are now 
trying them. While it is alleged that these books are 
a step forward in correlating the study of geography 
with other sciences, it is certain that they are a distinct 
step backward in failing to afford that sum of useful 
geographical knowledge (especially in the primary bouk, 
which is the sole book that four-fifths of the children 
ever study) which equips the pupil for the daily needs 
of his after life. At any rate, while the educational 
world is so much at sea in respect to just what is wanted 
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in a geographical text-book, and as to what the best 
methods are which will prove practicable, no stable and 
fixed progress is made, 

Growing out of this agitation, however, it is probable 
that in the near future a sufficient basis of agreement 
will be reached to warrant the publication of a new 
series of geographical text-books which shall accom- 
plish the two-fold purpose, first, of holding on to the 
sterling and useful characteristics of the present stand- 
ard books, and, second, engrafting upon the subject 
such additional scientific features especially in the 
correlation of this branch with other sciences, and 
such improvements in methods as will give a new value 
and interest to this study. 


a 
The Next Step in Kindergarten 
Education. 


The “Kindergarten Day” at tke Clark university 
summer school will be counted among the memorable 
educational events of the year. A number of the lead- 
ing kindergartners of the country were in attendance, 
and took a deep interest in the results of scientific in- 
vestigations of the practical workings of the Froebelian 
system, which were brought to their attention in the lec- 
tures of Drs. G. Stanley Hall and Burnham. The gen- 
eral discussion which followed gave evidence that there 
had been a thorough shaking up of old ideas, and that 
the conviction had taken root that the technique of the 
kindergarten must undergo a radical change to meet 
the demands of modern child psychology and physiol- 
ogy. Everybody felt that the meeting marked the be- 
ginning of-a new epoch in the development of the Amer- 
ican kindergarten. The day closed fittingly with a mas- 
terly address by Dr. William T. Harris whose pointed 
arguments and powerful logic placed the philosophy of 
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the kindergarten in the right light and called the kin- 
dergartners anew to allegiance to the fundamental ideas 
of the immortal Froebel. 

As teachers, superintendents, and members of school 
boards as well as kindergartners and child students will 
be interested in the proceedings of this meeting THE 
JouRNAL gladly prints the following reports of the va- 
rious addresses and discussions, acknowledging indebt- 
edness to the Worcester .Sfy for the greater part of them, 


Froebel and the Kindergarten, 
(Report of President Hall’s Address) 


Some months ago I was favored with questions from 
Miss Wheelock, president of the International Kinder- 
garten Union, relating to the philosophy and practice of 
the kindergarten. A syllabus was prepared and sent out 
to leading kindergartners to collect their ideas concern- 
ing these points. Many returns were received but not 
enough upon which to base definite opinions. There 
are many things, in fact, about the kindergarten that I 
do not feel competent to discuss as yet. To begin with 
I think the first thing in the mind of a modern psy- 
chologist in reading Froebel is that he is a mystic, or 
perhaps he has great difficulty in expressing the great 
burden of truth in his mind. Compared with the great 
masters who influenced him he is very much inferior as 
regards clearness of his philosophy. A very important 
wealth of truth he surely had to give to the world, but 
his expression of it was sadly inadequate. His enthu- 
siasm led him toa misunderstanding of the child’s mind. 
“ Consider how the simplest thing regarding the child,” 
Froebel says, “is too big for utterance.” He held that 
the child responds vaguely to everything that is done 
for him. A child is like a seed. There is nothing 
in all nature to which he does not respond. The child 
is a microcosm in which nothing is lacking. All 
nature is reflected in the child. The child’s soul is iri- 
deseent ; all meanings are there, and all you have to do 
isto get them out. A mystic view is liable to be thought 
to contain things which are not in it. Froebel did see, 
however, the relation of the growth of the child to the 
history of the race. To-day there is not a microscope 
with a trained eye behind it but what is seeking out this 
parallelism. Froebel for glimpsing that thought is 
worthy of the greatest praise. 

Froebel “held the idea of the fundamental nature of 
feeling. That, too, isa great thought that is dominat- 
ing psychology. We are coming more and more to see 
that the entire intellect is the blossoming out of one little 
part of thisemotional life. In feeling, said Froebel, was 
the foundation of the intellectual life. It is coming to 
be recognized that all kinds of insanity, excepting one 
great group, begin with the emotions. So his monistic 
view is to me one of the grandest things of his philos- 
ophy. This higher view of Christianity which does not 
exclude the higher things in pantheism, appeals strongly 
tome. Froebel was as strongly a God-intoxicated man 
as Spinoza himself. It is the standpoint which makes 
the higher growth of the moral life possible. The child 
must be ali at any one stage that a child should be. He 
must not make the future intrude too early. Child- 
hood must be complete at every stage. From that 
consciousness of rest in God the child must not too 
soon be awakened. 

Where did Froebel get his synthesis of all these great 
philosophical thoughts? It wasthe child, the study and 
love of the child that made him the morning star of this 
great revolution. In his applications of all this he fell 
far below his general philosophy, as must always be the 
ease in the beginning of any great revolutionary sys- 
tem. He expressed what every true mother’s soul ex- 
presses. He was inspired by a love of childhood, and I 
do not wonder that in the kindergarten there is an al- 
most fanatical love of Froebel. 

Of course he met with no end of opposition. His 
philosophy was too wide. Nevertheless it has made its 
way. Froebel certainly believed in health. That is the 
first point. I would give up everything that detracts in 
the least degree from health. Kindergarten, as he uses 
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the word, suggests health and country. Have we kept 
it in its freedom, in the full significance? The ten- 
dency in many places is to force the intellectuality. It 
sacrifices the inner divinity for mere intellectuality. 

“ To teach tothink is the first of the child’s training,” 
says Froebel. I do not believe this is true. To teach 
a child to think is not the first thing ; but to feel and 
have health and activity. 

There should be freedom of movement in play, in 
school work. In drawing, as we have lately heard, the 
child should have more freedom. The large move- 
ments come first. Most all lines in a child’s early work 
are naturally curves. The forms of men in action, of 
things moving, come first; the straight conventional 
lines are the grammar and rhetoric of drawing. 

There is a positive neurosis of symmetry. A child 
should not be taught too much symmetry, Slight dif- 
ferences in the two lobes of the brain are coming to be 
believed to be of great value in training; excessive 
symmetry checks rather than helps the working out of 
this freedom and individuality. Of course when a 
child’s sense of up and down, right and left, are deficient 
they should be very slightly trained in symmetry. 

Then repetition. This is another thing which must 
not be carried too far. There is a repetition neurosis 
which can be be all too easily developed. It is a thing 
which can be trained toward a distinct form of chorea. 

Another point is about the size of the material for 
the child’s work. Having things large at first and then 
diminishing is the normal. 

A few words as regards symbolism, Psychologically, 
it means the special significance we give to concrete 
things—representing the unseen by the seen is another 
definition.. The minds of psychologists seem to be 
drifting toward this subject. Perhaps we are weeding 
this symbolism out of modern life too much. Its influ- 
ence on language has been very great. How could one 
describe character better than by using the characteris- 
tics of animals? The world is full of symbolisms, the 
signifying of the higher by the lower. Long age isa 
symbolism almost. It is when we feel a deeper meaning 
in things that symbolism comes in, The symbolic is an 
important stage in the psychic development, but it is 
not the child stage. He must feel the concrete mean- 
ing of things before he can come to use them as sym- 
bols. To insist too early upon a symbolism is to make 
thought vague and indefinite. Symbolism is like slang, 
it is a temptation toward an easy method of thinking. 
Slang is in a certain sense symbolic. All the free ma- 
sonry and odd fellowship, all the college symbols are in 
the same line. All philosophical science is symbolic ; 
it is to explain nature by means of symbols. Certain 
emphasis laid upon certain symbols to focus on certain 
specific things is one type of degeneration. This is 
common in insanity. There is a little danger always 
that we may attach too much to a symbol. 

If symbols are to be used in the kindergarten, the 
animal symbol should come first, and I should like to 
see the animal symbols exploited for the sake of the 
kindergarten. Animal love enlarges the sympathy ; it 
touches near the interests and love of achild. I want 
to see more of the animal symbolism in the kinder- 
garten, more of animal stories. While I would not de- 
precate anything that might be said of the cone and 
cylinder, the animal is more natural to the child. 
Froebel was too much of acrystalographer. He made 
too much of form. When we get one true grammar of 
toys, then we’ll find their true place, and it will be a 
larger place. Then in the next place these conven- 
tional symbols are man-made. They are not living, 
they are too regular.’ This is just the stage the child 
is animestive ; he attributes life to all things. Finally 
the necessity, it seems to me, of extending the kinder- 
garten work upward. At the present there is too much 
formal work in the lower grades. Formal work should 
come later. This is the tendency of all psychological 
evidence. There is room below for a greater extension 
of the kindergarten. 

The present moment is a critical one for the kinder- 
garten. Will it gradually accept the pedagogy of the 
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primary work or will it leaven and reconstruct the pri- 
mary work? 

The attitude in this crisis of the child students and 
the kindergarten is all important. Are the kindergart- 
ners going to turn their backs upon child study and 
place experience first? Will the psychologist ignore 
the facts of the kindergarten? I believe it is written 
in the law of the nature of things that these two lines 
will unite. We have as yet no educational philosophy 
that commands any general acceptance. As I look at 
it, we have in this work the germs in two things, of a 
new view of pedagogy. 


I predict that within the next decade there will be a 
reconstruction of the practice in kindergarten work. 
The understanding of the psychology of toys, of dolls, 
which shows what an enormous educational value these 
things have—the study of children’s feelings for natural 
objects and what comes from the sympathy with nature 
—will work great changes in the kindergarten. The 
student, the child in the university, and the teacher of 
the kindergarten can feel a unity of interest along 
these lines, and working together, the result will be a 
truer philosophy of the education of man, 


Hygiene of the Kindergarten. 
(Report of lecture by Dr. Burnham.) 


A syllabus was sent out from Clark university to 
kindergarten teachers, asking a number of questions, 
and to this syllabus I contributed a few questions on 
the hygiene of the kindergarten. The value of the re- 
turns already made is qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative. Part of them are descriptive of the present 
condition of the kindergarten, and part of the ideal 
kindergarten. This. was in reply to the questions 
asked. 

In the study of the subject this morning, I shall draw 
upon three sources—the returns from the syllabus, the 
literature of the subject, and my own observation. 
Now, first of all, I believe a kindergarten is a very 
hygienic place. The children have good air, good san- 
itary conditions ; they are not overtaxed, they are kept 
from worriment ; they are watched to prevent moral 
and physical contagion. The statistics show that the 
children of the kindergarten are stronger in mind and 
better in health than other children of the same age. 
Again I assert my belief that the kindergarten is a 
very hygienic place, But still there are a few very 
great and grave defects. Dr. Hurlimann, a Swiss 
writer, in areport to the General Kindergartners’ As- 
sociation, urges an adherence to the rules laid down by 
Froebel. Froebel, he says, was not only a real teacher, 
but also a real champion of the hygiene of education. 
He came for the most part to the same conclusion as 
the anatomists and physiologists, and he sought by 
hygienic methods to train up a generation, strong men- 
tally and physically. 

The kindergarten must watch for contagious diseases. 
In cases of contagious disease, children ought not to 
be permitted to return to the school for six weeks. In 
most of the schools it appears the ordinary precautions 
are usually taken. In regard to the use of soap, towels, 
drinking cups, etc., the practice varies. Of those who 
answer the question, the majority say the same articles 
are used by all pupils. In a few cases there are in 
use articles of this kind for each pupil separate. The 
custom of using the same towels, drinking cups, soap, 
etc., is not safe. There is often liable to be infection 
before the disease has been developed sufficiently to be 
recognized. There is danger also after recovery. The 
germs of diphtheria, for instance, have been found in 
the naso pharynx after the danger of contagion had 
been pronounced as passed. No child should be per- 
mitted to return until such tests are made. From one 
case ina German kindergarten, 35 cases of diphtheria 
could be traced. The disease was of a severe form, and 
16 of the 35 cases died. The cause of it is not certain, 
but the physicians expressed the opinion that contagion 
resulted from using the same drinking glass. Again, 
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if the mere question of cost is considered in these mat- 
ters, in the end it costs more to have an epidemic. 

The second defect is that the tests of the senses are 
not sufficient in our kindergartens. Six kindergartens 
replied that such tests were made in their schools ; 20 
reported that no tests were made ; 36 did not report ; 
20 reported general care of the senses. The senses 
should be tested ; care should be taken that children 
with weak eyes should be properly seated ; other ce- 
fects, as in hearing, etc., should be attended to. 

Dr. Hurlimann made a report in the Swiss Kinder- 
garten Association, and there outlined a course of 
hygiene to be pursued in regard to these schools, as 
follows: First, care should be taken in regard to con- 
tagious diseases ; second, in regard to the care of the 
senses, ear diseases should be tested with the watch, 
etc.; defective breathing should be considered ; third, 
stuttering. Here the kindergarten can do much. Dr. 
Hartwell thinks that vocal gymnastics in the kinder- 
garten would prevent the development of stammering 
so common in the higher schools ; fifth, skin diseases, 
the general condition of the health of the children; 
sixth, entrance into the kindergarten should not be be- 
fore the fourth year; seventh, there should always be 
good supervision in regard to position, etc.; eighth, 
light from the left and full ventilation. In regard to 
the occupations, he recommends building of different 
fundamental forms; second, folding ordinary paper ; 
third, weaving with not too fine material ; fourth, mod- 
eling ; fifth, stick-laying and pebble-laying ; sixth, 
playing with sand. To be avoided were too long con- 
tinuation of one employment ; and singing or uniform 
movement in a dusty place. 

There should be much exercise and work out of 
doors. A great point is made of occupation plays to 
be carried on out of doors. To change the nature of 
the occupation there should be out-of-door exercises in 
running and jumping, throwing and catching ball. 
These plays have their limits, however, and there should 
be periods of rest. 

A few points by way of supplement. Of course, all 
the ordinary rules of hygiene and instruction apply to 
the kindergarten as well as the higher schools. The 
work out of doors in free nature is the bottom of 
Froebel’s system ; this in this country has many disad- 
vantages. This system was constructed for different 
conditions. There are no well-developed ard prepared 
occupations for out-of-door employment, and there is 
undoubtedly a great need of something in this line. So 
far, then, as one can develop regular out-of-door occupa- 
tion for the children, it ought by all means to be tried. 
The activity in the kindergarten consists so largely in 
singing, movement, etc., that the same rules ought to 
be regarded in the removal of dust, as are employed in 
gymnasiums. The kindergarten is practically a gym- 
nasium. 

The syllabus shows that in some schools of this grade 
great care is taken. It is questioned by some whether 
too great and too many stimuli are not used in the kin- 
dergarten. Of course, if a child comes from a poor 
family the kindergarten offers a great many stimuli by 
way of comparison. It would seem to be true, then, 
that the proper rule is this: The minimum stimulus, 
other things being equal, is the best ; the weaker stimu- 
lus is better than more intense. To use a more simple 
stimulus at first, and then if necessary increase it, 
seems to be the proper method. For instance, of two 
stories, one very interesting and somewhat exciting, and 
another equally interesting and less exciting, the latter 
is by far the best. ; 

The fourth point concerns fine work in the kinder- 
garten Education should conform to the stages of a 
child’s development. Some things are known now in 
this direction which were not known in Froebel’s day. 
The nerve centers which function the larger move- 
ments, develop earlier; the more accessory and peri- 
pheral muscles later. The question has been raised 
whether much of the work in the kindergarten is not 
too fine. I wish to state that in this city the exper'- 
ment has been tried of placing side by side the smaller 
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and the larger material. 
the larger. 

The: self-control taught in the kindergarten is not 
only of moral, but of hygienic importance. In the 
kindergarten, while giving a maximum of freedom and 
keeping the children calm and free from worriment, is 
right, and while they should be left to their own con- 
trol as far as possible, to learn to subordinate them- 
selves as individuals to the interests of the little com- 
munity in which they live, is a valuable training. If we 
can develop self-control, we do a great deal toward pre- 
venting the development of many moral as well as phy- 
sical defects. 

Too little instruction is given to the kindergarten 
teacher in regard to hygiene. Another important 
point that must be kept in mind is kindergarten work. 
The moment that attention is placed exclusively upon 
the product, the kindergarten becomes a workshop ; it 
is the training and the activity and not the product 
that should be aimed at in young children. There are 
a number of obvious matters pertaining to hygiene 
which must be omitted. In closing and summing up 
what is revealed by these returns, it might be said that 
if we were to bring together all the good features of 
all the kindergartens in this country, we should have 
almost an ideal kindergarten. But, on the other hand, 
if all the bad qualities of the kindergartens of the 
country should be thrown into one school, we should 
have a kindergarten that would threaten disaster to 
the life of the child. 


The children invariably chose 


Kindergarten Philosophy. 
(Report of Address by U. S. Commissioner Harris.) 

Dr. Harris prefaced his lecture by paying a warm 
tribute to the Clark university summer school which he 
hoped might become a permanent institution. He felt 
that it might be patterned after the Chicago university 
summer sessions as a means of testing educational 
theories. The closing of the summer school, he said, 
would be a national calamity. 

Taking up his subject Dr. Harris admonished be- 
lievers in Froebel’s system of education not to precipi- 
tate, yet at the same time not to desert their canons, 
but to consider in a judicial manner all improvements 
and suggestions as they recommended themselves. 

Dr. Harris said he looked upon the kindergarten as a 
providential discovery to free us of the evils of our 
cities. A city is a great product of civilization, and is 
being rid of its greatest evil, the slum, by rapid tran- 
sit, which enables the people to do work in the city and 
to return to homes five, ten, and twenty miles outside. 
The city has annexed its rural districts and is much 
purer than the unmixed country. The city has slums 
because the rich and the poor will not live together. 
Crime cannot hide itself in the country, nor in our best 
cities. Crime is fostered in the slumsand must be met. 
The only way to meet it is to get hold of the children 
and educate them before they are ready to enter the 
primary schools, before they are four years old. 

As to the course of study suitable for such children 
Dr. Harris said that the Froebel system put the means 
for such courses into our hands. He advocated teach- 
ing first, cleanliness, neatness, good manners—all that 
a child should be taught in a well-ordered fainily. 

Dr. Harris then took up the lower branches in the 
kindergarten, and said that it was the work of Clark 
university and similar institutions to determine by in- 
vestigation to just what extent these mechanical 
branches may be taught. One of the greatest dangers 
the kindergarten has to meet is narrow-minded teachers 
who believe in certain parts of a curriculum, and who 
fix the mind of the child in some lower stage of construc- 
tion from which it is very hard to step to a higher plane. 
In the hands of such teachers the kindergarten degen- 
erates. The teacher knows well the globe, cube, cylin- 
der ; the child learns to name them, then branches off 
into geometry, until his mind 1s fixed in this stage of 
construction, and completeness is gained at the expense 
of higher faculties. Thus the child may be hindered in 


the primary school as a result of narrow culture. 
Froebel’s idea is that the child is educated through 
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and to self-activity. There are two kinds of self-activ- 
ity—rational and irrational. On the rational side, what- 
ever a man does, makes self-activity easier. Froebel’s 
idea of self-activity was to watch the child at play, and 
see him do something which educated him : first, to ob- 
serve and study play ; second, to see wherein it increases 
his self-activity, giving tothe child insight. He wishes 
something, and by self-activity gains it. In play we 
have spontaneity. The child discovers what he can do 
himself, and self-knowledge begins and grows here. 

Dr. Harris made clear the advantages of allowing the 
child to play. The child plays that something is some- 
thing. This is the earliest appearance of spontaneity. 
The child does it consciously and with a sense of humor. 
He governs his play and acts as a ruler, and he feels a 
thrill of recognition as he turns nature from her course 
and makes a stick a house. The Anglo-Saxon child 
loves play and its mother permits it. Individuality 
comes only to a person who has gone through this stage 
of play ; it gives one resources when misfortune comes. 


Kindergarten Conference. 


About thirty states were represented at the kindergarten con- 
ference over which Dr. Hall presided. Miss Lucy Wheelock, of 
Boston. opened the meeting with a pleasant reference to Dr. 
Hall’s lecture on Froebel’s ideas. She said that while the special 
object of the kindergarten may not be to teach to think, there can 
be no doubt that it is the sphere of the teachers to think for them- 
selves. We are indebted to any who raise the question of possi- 
bi.ity of improvement. 

Miss Jenny B. Merriil, of New York, said we cannot expect in 
one generation to revolutionize the condition of the primary 
school. For entrance to the kindergarten she preferred the age 
of three rather than four. Miss Teft, of Denver, spoke of the re- 
lation of the kindergarten and the public school. She believes 
that the time is coming when kindergarten training schools will 
be a part of our normal schools and universities. 

Supt. C. F. Carroll, of Worcester, when engaged in normal 
work, had found it impossible to find college-trained women who 
would be content to remain in kindergarten work, There is, he 
said, a great difference in teachers in regard to their ability in 
taking care of young children, There should be more super- 
vision over the kindergarten teacher. In closing, he said: “ Ex- 
tend this spirit of the kindergarten into those barren tracts of the 
primary school.” 

Dr. Ernst Richard, director of the Hoboken (N. J.) academy, 
said we set up too high an ideal for a teacher. We must sim- 
plify education so that the commonest woman in the land may 
educate her own children. Are we not looking too much for re- 
sults in the kindergarten ? Would it not be better not to look at 
product at all? Exhibitions in the kindergarten ought to be for- 
bidden. 

Mr. Merlin spoke of the relation of the college graduate to kin- 
derten training. In his opinion the college graduate did not un- 
derstand the importance of the work. Supt. P. W. Search, Dr. 
Lincoln, Dr. Harris, and others, spoke briefly. 


* 
Child Study in New York. 


A year ago the department of public instruction of New York 
state took up the subject of Child Study. The work was placed 
in charge of Prof. Charles H. Thurber, who sent out a circular 
asking that school children be r quired to write two short com- 
positions ; one to be on the subject ‘“‘ What I Want to Do, and 
Why,” and the other, “ What I Want to Do When I am a Man 
(or Woman), and Why.” The object was to secure some scien- 
tific data about children’s thoughts 

Four theusand compositions came in and the entire summer was 
spentin studying them. This work Prof.J. P. Taylor, of Co gate 
university, is unaertaking. About two thousand papers were an- 
alyzed. 

"~ of seven years. The characteristic of the reply is the use of 
general undefined terms or by mention of those special processes 
or incidents that suggest an occupation ; the desire on the part of 
the girls to be storekeepers, on the part of the boys to be soldiers ; 
the ignoring of the question “ why,” and the statement given as 
reason for choice of an occupation that their fathers or relatives 
have the same occupation. 

Of eight years. There are as many who give no reason for 
their choice as at seven; the trades enjoy their greatest popular- 
ity at this age. 

At nine years culminates the desire of the girls to be teachers, 
among the boys the choice of their fathers’ or relatives’ occupa- 
tions. 

At ten years the co-ordinating of desires, and the reasons, 
“ because I like it,” “ because it is nice.” 

At eleven all the ideas and tendencies are increasing toward a 
maximum in previous years. 
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At twelve we find the altruistic desires for the welfare of pa- 
rents, the reason to “‘ earn money.” 

At thirteen the desire on the part of the girls to be dressmak- 
ers, also to be clerks and stenographers. 

At fourteen culminates the desire for a business career in bank 
or office among the boys, the criticism of the question, which be- 
gan at thirteen, the consciousness of life’s uncertainties, which 
appeared first at twelve, the desire for character, the hope ot 
doing the world good. 

One hundred and twenty-five papers for each sex from the ages 
of seven to fourteen were picked out for study. The reason that 
each pupil gave for his or her desired occupation was considered. 
The a children have few reasons for their choice, except 
that their parents or relatives followed that occupation, At eleven 
or twelve reasoning begins to appear, and in a year or two a de- 
cidedly critical spirit was apparent. Some of the children became 
bewildered, and it was found that answers like these were fre- 
quent : ‘‘ There are so many kinds of jobs that one does not 
know what to choose.” “Iam puzzled to know what I will do.” 
“I have not made up my mind.” “I would like todo many 
things, but don’t know which would suit me best.” In only one 
composition was the remark, “I never look to the future.” 

The number of occupations mentioned by the girls is less than 
one fourth of the number mentioned by the boys. The girls’ oc- 
cupations are mainly: Teachers, 38 per cent.; dressmakers and 
milliners, 24 per cent.; clerks and stenographers, 11 per cent.; 
music teachers, 6 per cent.; housekeepers, 3 per cent ; storekeep- 
ers, servants, nurses, 2 per cent. each; missionaries, musicians, 
factory hands, wives, mothers, about three-fourths of 1 per cent. 
each. The desire to teach is found at every age, and has more 
followers than any other occupation among the girls, except at 
the age of twelve, when the dressmakers for a year outnumber 
the teachers. More girls want to be teachers at nine than at any 
other age. The desire of the girls to keep a candy store is seen in 
about 9 per cent. of the papers at the age of seven, but decreases 
at nine and ten and disappears at twelve. 

The boys’ occupations are: trades, 14 per cent.; merchants, 12 
per cent.; clerks, 7 per cent.; farmers, 6 per cent.; doctors, 5,°, 
per cent.; lawyers, 5,5 per cent.; engineers, 3,7; per cent ; teach- 
ers and soldiers, each 3 per cent.; railroad men and sailors, each 
2;°5 per cent.; business, 2 per cent.; 35 other occupations with 
less than I per cent. each. The variation at different ages is not 
so marked as among the girls. The number of boys who wish 
to be doctors, lawyers, ministers, merchants, or base-ball players 
remains about the same practically at all ages. The desire to be 
a soldier is expressed by 8 per cent. of the boys at seven, but it 
dwindles in two years, and at ten disappears almost entirely. 
The ambition to be a sailor begins at seven and increases slowly, 
culminating at fourteen. The martial spirit of conquest animates 
many of the younger boys in talking about war. When they be- 
gin to reach thirteen patriotism is apparent. 

Twelve seems the time of transition to larger views. The 
desire to be a “‘ good man” or a “ good lady” sums up the ex- 
pressed moral aspirations of the children at seven and eight. What 
goodness involves is not suggested. At nine and Io the thinking 
of some is more concrete ; with the girls the hope is to be “ good 
to others,” ‘not cross ;” with the boys, “to keep out of bad com- 
pany,” “never to smoke, drink, or chew tobacco.” At eleven and 
twelve the more active and social aspects of virtue appear; it 
means power to accomplish something, “‘do my duty,” “‘ do some 
good in the world,” “ neglect nothing that duty requires,” “ help 
churches ;”’ it involves any “help the poor and be kind to all,” 
“try and make others happy, too,” “do what I can for father and 
mother ;” it is recognized socially, “be respected by my friends,”’ 
“‘ be respected by all,” “‘good men are honored.” 

In fourteen and fifteen increasing emphasis is placed on hon- 
esty and those qualities of faithfulness, steadiness, and prompt- 
ness that are valuable in business life ; the virtues of social life 
are also more prominent. The desire to be honored by the com- 
munity and approved by parents has strong appeal. The 
clearly defined altruistic ideas are prominent only in the papers 
of the maturer children, being scarcely noticeable till eleven, and 
then being found in but ro per cent. of the compositions, In 
more than one-half of these the altruistic sentiment is embodied 
in such desires as, “to help my father and mother,” “to be good 
to my mother,” and the like. It is not until the fourteenth year 
that the desire for the good of the poor and of the world is more 
prominent than the anxiety for the welfare and happiness of par- 
ents, 

With but three or four exceptions, thoughts and desires 
about religious things do not appear before twelve. Not until 
that age do we find expressed in the compositions the ideas of 
their dependence on God, their duty to be His children, and the 
desire to be Christians or to be missionaries. There is not suffi- 
cient data for gaining any idea of the child's concept of a Chris- 
tian. However, two or three remarks are suggestive: ‘I want 
to attend church every Sunday and teach Sunday-school, so as 
to make mea Christian.” “I want to be a Christian because they 
are the best sort of people.” ‘‘ A Christian is a woman that never 
gets angry or swears.” “I will go to church and pray to God for 
help if I need any.” 

The desire for travel as the result of the influence of the study 
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of geography is apparent with many of the pupils; England, 
France, and Germany are the most favored countries abroad, and 
Florida and California the most favored states at home. 

A nine-year-old girl writes : é 

‘“‘] want to marry a man that does not smoke ; because I don’t 
like the smell of smoke. I want to teach a school where they 
will let me spank the children. For children knead disciplin. I 
want to wear bloomers all the time. I want to wear a cut-a- 
way suit. Because it looks nice with bloomers. I will wear 
ruset shoes & brown stockings. I want to have my hair cut 
short. Because it will be coler.”’ 

A girl of fourteen writes : 

“*When I am a woman I want to be a great singer, going to 
distant climes and countries, bring thousands of minds in one 
train of thought. That train being, the love for beautiful sing- 
ing, beautiful words and music and that which refines. 

“I would not do this for fame only, for fame is but the praise 
of men’s tongues. 

“I would sing, and bring back thoughts of home and child- 
hood. Bring back thoughts of all that was good and lovely. 
I would like bright, raptureous music, and step out in glistening 
dress, and keep an audience breathless while I sang on and on 
forgetting everything but the meaning of my song. 

“ All this, because I would be welcomed everywhere, beloved 
by all and win, ‘The Crown; better than all other laurels.’ ” 

An eleven-year-old boy writes: 

“When I am a man! would like to be a sailor, because I think 
I would like the sea, and I would be some good to my coun- 


ry. 

“I would like to lern about a ship and their signels. I would 
like to know about the lighthoses and their sines, and about the 
art of war. I would like to know about the sails of the ship, 
and the ofsiers, and what the commands ment, and how to bord 
a ship and take advantages of oppertunities, and best of all to 
defend my country.” 

* 


Letters. 


An article in THE JOURNAL of this week (July 4), like many 
others that have appeared recently, says the principal or superin- 
tendent should select the teachers. My board asked me to se- 
lect the teachers for the coming year. I positively refused. Why ? 
Because 1 did not want to take the next train out of town, 
Every “old family” has one or more young women “who can 
teach school.” The board have a “terrible time” in deciding 
which “ old family ” shall be favored. The board would like to 
have the superintendent select, and then when the storm comes 
they will “run to cover,” and let the superintendent “take it.” 
Some of these “ old family” young women are in the schools. 
No report from the superintendent or principal will be of the least 
value in influencing the board to act, although every member of 
the board admits the incompetency of the teacher. The only 
thing I can do is to do the best I can with the teachers at hand, 
and “keep still.” SUPERINTENDENT. 

xperience. 


The Brookline Plan. 


I have been exceedingly interested in reading the description of 
the educational work undertaken in Brookline, Mass., as portrayed 
in THE JOURNAL. I occasionally visit Brookline and always 
notice the enthusiasm of the people concerning their schools. 
This town is a suburb of Beston; and I would advise any teacher 
who is in Boston to go out and visit the schools. The superin- 
tendent is a man who looks at education quite differently from 
most superintendents ; he resembles Col. Parker in aiming at the 
child in his entirety and not at an accumulation in his memory, 
or as some one has stated it, at a “congested memory.” 

Supt. Dutton has the solid backing of his school board; they 
simply ask him what he proposes to do, and how they can kelp 
him do it. Unfortunately few superintendents have their hands 
supported in this fashion; in most towns this official has to walk 
with the utmost care, wasting most of his time and strength in 
efforts to please those on the school board who have got places 
as politicians and not as knowing anything about schools. Supt. 
Dutton is empowered to go where he heats of a good teacher, 
see that teacher at work, and if satisfied offer a salary. In this 
way the schools are filled with teachers of special ability; none 
are employed because they come from Brookline, or are protégés 
of the school board. 

I was told that an extraordinary activity prevailed among the 
teachers in pedagogical investigation. This might be properly 
expected, The Chicago normal school only attained its promi- 
nence by the unabated zeal of Col. Parker in pressing pedagog- 
ical problems for solution upon his teachers at the weekly con- 
ference. It is certain that no great achievements can be made in 
any town or city unless there is a constant investigation of the 
numerous unanswered questions that arise concerning human 
development. WALTER TOWNSEND. 

New Haven, ° 
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THE 


N. E, A. EXHIBIT, 


In place of the grand exhibit of educational publications and 
appliances which THE JOURNAL hoped to see this year, and which 
could not be held for reasons explained in recent issues, a single 
large room on the second floor of the Ellicott Building, about 80 
feet square, was devoted to this purpose and firms dealing with 
the schools were invited to be represented. Though the expense 
was considerable some thirty firms re:ponded, and with neat 
tables placed their publications and apparatus for the examination 
of visitors. And small as the exhibit was it proved very attrac- 
tive, and it was thought that nearly all the sixteen thousand 
teachers who visited Buffalo came and saw. Very many resi- 
dents of Buffalo also availed themselves of the opportunity, so 
that there was a constant succession of visitors from early Tues- 
day morning until late Friday night, taxing the attendants at times 
to the utmost. Many were the hand shakings of old friends. 
As could be foreseen those publications which had been well ad- 
vertised attracted the greatest attention, Indeed several impor- 
tant exhibits got very little notice simply because they were al- 
most unknown. Often was the exclamation, “Oh, here is a book 
I have seen advertised!” The general expression was of great 
satisfaction to be able to examine even briefly the publications 
and apparatus on exhibit. And the exhibitors were much pleased 
that so large a number of the teachers availed themselves of the 
opportunity, But to show how much more comprehensive it might 
have been we will simply say that of the manufacturers of school 
desks but two out of thirty were represented, and in the same 
ratio as to school apparatus. 

One thing was clearly demonstrated—the value and interest of 
such an exhibition in connection with the N. E. A, and it is to be 
hoped that 1897 ‘will witness a material advance on this year. 
We will make brief mention of the principal points of interest. 


AT THE [IROQUOIS HOTEL. 


Away back last February Mr. J. A. Greene, of the American 
Book Co. secured Parlor D at the Iroquois hotel as headquarters 
for the firm. Two long tables held a portion of the large list of 
books published by them—the new books being made specially 

rominent. Mr. Greene spent most of his time renewing ac- 
quaintance with his hosts of friends, and many were the con- 
gratulations in his advancement to the management of 
the Eastern house. Mr, H. H. Vail, the editor-in-chief, was also 
present with Prof. Robert Arrowsmith whose able work on their 
new Greek and Latin books has been noted by THE JOURNAL, 
Mr. Greene was assisted by Messrs. W. R. Glen, Arthur Cooper, 
J. R. Fairchild, C. C. Burchard, of New York; Arthur Somers, 
of Brooklyn ; Geo. L. Holliday, of Pittsburg ; Charles W. Scott, 
of Williamsport, Pa.; Geo. Fenton, of Broadalbin ; N. L. Button, 
of Rochester; H. W. Childs, of Syracuse, and Col. L. M. Evans, 
of Buffalo, who was of course on his own familiar field. Also 
Mr. R. A. Kneeland, and E. S. Packer, of Albany, N. Y. From 
the Chicago office came Messrs. L. M. Dellman, Major A. N. 
Clancy, H. N. French (Mich.) and S. B. Todd (Wisconsin); Miss 
Mary R. Peirce, their expert in music instruction, was also pres- 
ent. 

Ina breezy corner of parlor 56 was Mr. W. J. Button,the Eastern 
manager of the Werner Co., assisted by Messrs. Eaton and 
Lively, of Chicago, and Messrs. Cooper and Cole, of New York. 
Advance copies of the new geography by Supt. H. S. Tarbell, of 
Providence attracted much at ention. It will be reviewed in THE 
JOURNAL. Dr. Krohn and Mr. Bayliss editors of Chzld Study 
were present at the meeting, and also Mr. F. T. Lane. 

Of the few who secured rooms onthe second floor of the 
Iroquois hotel, Mr. Holden, of the Holden Book Cover Co, was 
one. He stated that his book cover is in use in about 700 cities 
of the United States, a fact which shows for itself how much 
they are thought of. Orville Brewer, of Chicago, and C. W. 
Bardeen, of Syracuse, were also very busy during the entire meet- 
ing with their teachers’ agency business. H.S. Kellogg, of the 
New York educational bureau, was taken seriously il! as he was 
about to start for Buffalo, and thus compelled to disappoint his 
many friends. 

Two bookcases and a table were filled with Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.’s publications, among which were their Riverside Classic 
Series in a new binding wih half Russia back designed specially 
for schools, These need only to be seen to have a large sale. 
The prices are as low as books that do not compare with them 
in real value. We also noted their fine sets of the standard 
authors for private libraries. Mr. H. H. Bailey, Mr. C. S. Olcott, 
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and Mr, J. P. Richards ably represented them. Mr. Wheeler, of 
Boston, the manager of the educational department was un- 
avoidably detained, 

AT THE ELLICOTT BLOCK, 

The new History of the United States by Prof. W. A.Mowry, 
in preparation for the last four years was a great attraction on 
Silver, Burdett & Co.’s table. Mr. A. H. Silver, Jr., one of the three 
brothers in the firm was present, assisted by Messrs. Beattys, 
Hobson, Cox, Foresman, Berry, Arbury, Johnson, and Galla- 
gher. He expressed great satisfaction at the large number of 
visitors at the exhibit. 

Ginn & Co., had a large space to display their books, and wer. 
ably represented by their genial helpers, drawn from their vari- 
ous offices of the firm. Mr. Justin Smith, of Boston ; Mr. Plimp- 
ton and Mr. Conant, of New York ; Mr. Hayes, of Philadelphia ; 
and Messrs. Gibson and Hilton, of Chicago renewed old friend- 
ship at the various hotels and meetings. They were assisted by 
their able helpers Messrs. LD. L. Walker, F. C. Hodgdon, and R, 
S. Thomas, of New York city, Thed. Pershing, of Philadelphia ; 
L. C. Judd, of Syracuse ; J. S. Adams, of Albany; and Mr, Rich. 
From Ch‘cago came Mr, Hall, Mr. Wilcoxson, from Michigan ; 
Mr. Goddard also from the West and Mr. E, W.¢ Newton from 
Boston, Surely the publications of Ginn & Co, were strongly 
impressed on the multitude 

Mr. Newson, educational manager for the Harper & Brothers, 
was to be seen at the headquarters renewing his many friendships. 
Harpers’ Book of Facts was the only exhibit made by the firm, 
under their Buffalo agents. This is an invaluable book of refer- 
ence for schcols, and should be more readily known. 

Mr. Robertson, the manager of the educational department of 
J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia, presented their fine line of 
standard reference works to the best advan'age. The reduced 
prices on Chamber’s Encyclopedia, and their wonderfully useful 
Biographical Dictionary and Gazetteer should largely increase 
their sale. They had just received an order from Boston for 1500 
and from Washington for 2700 Comprehensive Dictionaries, as 
well as many smaller orders. 

The Milton Bradley Co, of Springfield, had a large stand near 
the door and every one stopped to examine their large line of kin- 
dergarten apparatus and publications. Mr. Bradley, who started 
the manufacture in 1865 was present, assisted by Mr. Tapley and 
Mr. Crist. Mr. Blake, the general manager at Springfield, was 
not present because of a painful injury to his head received in 
getting off an electric car in Buffalo. The Kindergarten Maga- 
sine is to be enlarged, have a new cover and is now $1.00 a 
year. A Class Book on Color ($1.00; pupils’ edition, 50 cents) 
should be seen by every teacher. The enlarged kindergarten ap- 
paratus which has been on trial at the practice kindergarten in 
the Worcester Massachusetts State rormal school, and advo- 
cated by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, was exhibited. Prof, Charles, 
the Chicago manager, was present during part of the time. 

D.C. Heath & Co. had a large space which proved all too 
small, as it was usually crowd-d with visitors. Messrs. Heath, 
Pulsifer, Ames, and Smyth of the firm were present assisted by 
Mr. Perkins, of New York; Miss Monahan and Mrs. Burke of 
Saratoga. Mr. Langdon S. Thompson, the well-known author of 
the drawing system, was present most of the time explaining his 
ideas. 

Mr. Gray, the managing partner for America of Novello, Ewer 
& Co, was present with an attractive line of their famous music 
publications for schools. He was present at all the sessions of 
the Music Department intent upon making their great store- 
house of music more available for the teachers of America. 
These have long been the favorite among the church choirs of 
the English-speaking world, and we trust teachers will correspond 
so as to become more familiar with them. 

Mr. A. J. Gantvoort (of Cinn. College of Music) one of the 
authors of the John Church & Co,’s School Music System made 
an excellent impression on every one. They had a table at the 
exhibit and parlor 54 at the Iroquois hotel, with Messrs, W. W. 
McIntire, M. R. McElroy, and S. L. Sayles in charge. They 
report steady progress during the last year. They also publish 
the Palmer-Curtis course. There were many inquiries for Mr. 
Handy, the able manager at Cincinnati. 

Williams & Rogers, of Rochester, had a table with samples 
of their publications and a most elegant seventeenth annual cata- 
logue. Their books on bookkeeping, commercial and business 
arithmetic, law, correspondence, fand; grammar, are in use ; in 
many business colleges and large cities. A new departure this 
year are Number, Alphabet, and Color Sewing Cards, by Miss 
Barnard and Mr. Moulton, prominent educators of Rochester. 

E. L. Kellogg & Co. and A. Flanagan made a joint exhibit with 
Mr. E. J. Lewis and George Flanagan in charge, and hundreds of 
teachers made a careful examination of their publications. A new 
book of Bible Readings for schools published by Scott, Foresman 
& Co., of Chicago, was also exhibited. The numerous books of 
nature study supplementary reading were much liked and the 
September issue of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS with the 
course of study for the year 1896-97 attracted favorable com- 


ment. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123.) 
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Editorial | Notes. 


Among the first things a board of education can rea- 
sonably demand of a superintendent or supervisor are 
(1) that he should make an effort to get acquainted with 
the principals and teachers; (2) that he should help 
them to become better educators by inspiring them, ad- 
vising them in their work, and outlining for them a 
course of pedagogical reading ; (3) that he should be a 
reader of educational journals and have a watchful eye 
for any valuable suggestions in the accounts of progress 
in various lines of educational activity. Asuperintend- 
ent who fails to do his duty in the directions here in- 
dicated is not fit to hold his position and ought to make 
room for one who has a higher conception of the office. 
The sooner boards of education recognize this, the bet- 
ter for the schools. 





The average city alderman is ever ready to barter his 
better judgment for a grunt of approval of the selfish 
part of the populace. The oratory of the common coun- 
cil chamber usually affords the best opportunity for 
studying local prejudices, Buncombe is always in order 
there. Hence it will surprise nobody who is aware of 
this regrettable state of affairs to read that the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the Chicago city coun- 
cil : 

WHEREAS, A spirited contest is being waged by book firms in 
Akron, O., Cincinnati, O., S:. Louis, Mo., and New York city to 
secure the contract for supplying the schools of Chicago with 
text books, and 

WHEREAS, A Chicago book and publishing house employing 
union labor ts also a competitor, and agrees to furnish the best 
school books at a lower price than is paid at present, and, if suc- 
cessful, will employ fifteen union compositors and 500 union 
workmen in all departments, all residents of Chicago, and there- 
by assist to build up a great school-book publishing industry of 
permanent benefit to Chicago ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of aldermen of the city of Chicago 
most strenuously urges and requests the board of education to 
award the contract to the firm printing and publishing the books 
in Chicago, and earnestly protests against giving the work to non- 
resident firms, thus depriving our own workmen of employment 
to which they are justly entitled. 

These “ patriotic” city fathers probably feel supreme- 
ly proud of their clumsy decoy duck for gullible voters 
of the genus “give us home produce or nawthin’.” 
They are also aware that the intelligent citizens find 
comfort in the knowledge that the board of aldermen 
has nothing to do with the selection of text-books. The 
only unfortunate thing about the effect of the council’s 
buncombe manifesto is that it feeds the prejudice of 
ignorance and turns it against the board of education. 
No conscientious school officer should lend an ear to 
such philistinism; he should be guided by the princi- 
ciple, seek ye first and always the educational welfare of 
the children. 





The summer schools held this year show a marked 
advance over those in the past. Not only has their 
number increased, but from everywhere reports are re- 
ceived which speak in glowing terms of large attend- 
ance and enthusiasm. Still what is worth more than all 
this is that the work has greatly improved. There has 
been less cramming for examinations, more solid study, 
more discussion of educational foundation principles, 
than ever before. Accounts of all the leading summer 
schoo!s will be published in THe JournaL. A few of 
them are given in the present number. 
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Daniel B. Hagar. 


Daniel B. Hagar, formerly principal of the Salem, Mass., nor- 

mal school, died recently of heart failure, at the age of 77 
years. 
" Mr. Hagar was born at Newton Lower Falls, in 1820. His 
early education was obtained from the village school and one 
term at the West Newton academy. He prepared for Union 
college under private tutors, and was graduated with honors in 
1843. In 1846 he received the degree of A. M. and in 1871 that 
of Ph. D. ; 

During his college course he taught at Schuylerville and Kings- 
ton, N, Y., and upon his graduation he became principal of the 





DANIEL B. HAGAR. 


Canajoharie academy, where he remained five years. He also 
served as principal of the Norwich, N. Y., academy and the Eliot 
high school, of Jamaica Plain. ; 

In 1865 Mr. Hagar became the principal of the Salem normal 
school, which position he held till last June. During his term of 
service, covering 31 years, he graduated more than 3,500 
pupils. 

Mr. Hagar served as president of the N. E. A., and state and 
other local associations, and he delivered many addresses before 
educational organizations. He is the author of a series of mathe- 
matical text-books, and was for many years the editor of the 
Massachusetts Teacher. 

Deeply interested in public affairs, Mr. Hagar was an influence 
in the city where he lived. He was president of its Y. M.C. A. 
and vice president of the Essex institute. The only political 
office ever held by him was that of presidential elector in 1884. 


Anna C. Hamilton. 


In the death of Miss Anna C. Hamilton, which occurred July 
9, at Minneapolis, Minn., the profession lost a most capable and 
efficient teacher, and the United States Indian service one of its 
brightest and most self-sacrificing workers. Miss Hamilton be- 
gan her work in the Indian school service in 1875 at the Chey- 
enne agency, Oklahoma, Ter., and her efficient and self-denying 
work among these people won for her their lasting confidence 
and friendship. She firmly believed in the capabilities of the 
Indian and in his powers of adjusting himself to the civilzed life, 
if given the proper conditions as an individual. When the Car- 
lisle Indian industrial school was founded, she was among the 
first to recognize the larger and better outlook for her beloved 
pupils, away from the degrading tribal life. As a result many 
of her most promising pupils came east to school. When Has- 
kell institute, Lawrence, Kan., was organized, she was trans- 
ferred to that institution, and through the difficulties and strug- 
gles of its early days, she proved herself most efficient. 

Coming to the Carlisle Indian school in 1889, she was as- 
signed, almost immediately, to the normal department of this 
institution, which she conducted very efficiently to the close of 
her life. Filled with a holy enthusiasm for her work, a religious 
zeal for her pupils’ highest development, a great and untaltering 
love for little children, she will be greatly missed by her pupils 
and all who know her. One of her little dusky pupils, speaking 
of his loved teacher’s death said, ‘‘ Us boys think Miss Hamilton 
will watch over us anyway,” and then as his lip quivered and his 
eyes filled with tears he added, “ but I'll not talk more about it.” 
Many of her pupils who have gone out into life during her long 
service as a teacher will miss her letters of counsel, encourage- 
ment, and guidance. She leaves an aged mother, who too has 
spent a long life in educational and charitable work, and whose 
sweet, calm face comes like a benediction into the lives of all 
whom she meets. Together they were devoted complements to 
each other, and in her great bereavement the mother has the 
deepest sympathy of all who know her. B. 

Carlisle. Pa. 
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New York City. 


Who Will Supervise the Kindergartens ? 


The committee on instruction some time ago recommended a 
Mrs. Williams for the important position of supervisor of kinder- 
gartens, but the board of education refused to elect her for very 
good reasons. Mrs, Williams, no doubt, is a woman of culture 
and takes much interest in educational affairs. Moreover, she is 
a graduate of the Normal college of the city and has been a val- 
ued member of the board of education. But all this is not suffi- 
cient to qualify her to take charge of the supervision and devel- 
opment of the kindergartens of this great city. The work re- 
quires a thorough special preparation, an extensive practical ex- 
perience, a clear perspective of the bearing of infant education 
upon education in general, particularly also a close acquaintance 
with the results of scientific child study and the latest investiga- 
tions made in the province of kindergarten hygiene, and other 
absolutely necessary qualifications which Mrs. Williams does not 
possess, as even her warmest friends will frankly admit. 

On another page in this number THE JOURNAL gives an ac- 
count of the kindergarten meeting at Clark university, which 
brings out some of the modern demands made upon those who 
devote themselves to kindergarten work. How much more ought 
we reasonably to expect of a person who is practically to assume 
control of the shaping of the policy of kindergarten education in 
the most difficult field inthis country! It is true that the board of 
education may not be able to satisfy the idealists in its election of 
a supervisor, but it cannot get around the fact that it has the 
power to choose a woman who has a clear conception of the edu- 
cational and sociological problems placed before her and is fully 
prepared to see her way to a successful solution of the same, a 
woman well grounded in modern pedagogy and kindergarten 
philosophy in particular, and one who has kept pace with the rapid 
progress which has taken place in the development of kindergar- 
ten technique 





a 





Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL. 


There is among the candidates for the position, for instance, 
Miss Newman, of Buffalo, who would really be a credit to the 
school department. Her modesty has kept her somewhat in the 
background, to be sure, but those who know her and have fol- 
lowed up her work agree in believing her to be one of the ablest 
kindergartners in the country. 

The only objection raised against Miss Newman’s election that 
we have heard of, is that she is not as well acquainted as Mrs. 
Williams with the New York city school system and its practical 
difficulties and the peculiar problems connected with the educa- 
tion of the children of the slums, etc. It is said, and jus:ly so, 
that a practical insight of this kind is a condition sme gua non. 
Well and good! ‘Then why not appoint Miss Jennie B. Merrill, 
of the Normal college? Miss Merrill is even better acquainted 
with the New York city schools and their problems than Mrs. 
Williams and in addition to this she is specially and eminently 
well fitted for the supervision and direction of the kindergarten 
work of this city. In fact THE JOURNAL knows of no woman 
whose election it could as unhesitatingly and strongly urge as 
that of Miss Merrill. 

_ Miss Merrill was graduated from the Normal college and 
is also a graduate of the kindergarten training class of Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte. When the first kindergarten was opened in 
the training school of the Normal college, in 1878, she was 
placed in charge. Her marked success in this field and 
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in her previous work in primary classes led to her election as 
member of the college faculty. She was among the first to enroll 
as student in the New York University School of Pedagogy and 
upon graduation received the degree Pd. D., of that institution 

Miss Merrill has been a teacher of pedagogy for nearly twenty 
years and is considered one of the best workers in this depart- 
ment of professional work. Her success and extensive experi- 
ence in training and advising teachers and her special study of 
kindergarten philosophy and practice, alone ought to be a suffi- 
cient guarantee to the board that she would make a desirable 
supervisor. But there is still more convincing proof of her fit- 
ness for this particular position in her efforts to aid in the healthy 
development of the Froebelian system. 

The older members of the board will remember her advocacy 
of the kindergarten cause when this came up for discussion in 
their meetings. In 1895 she addressed the Woman's Triennial 
at Washington, on invitation of the National Kindergarten Union. 
Besides, she has addressed the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Educational Association, and numerous 
other societies in New York and elsewhere on this subject, Her 
‘Plea for the Pure Kindergarten,” written for the World's Col- 
umbian Exposition, was published with others in a book on 
“ The Kindergarten” by Harper & Brothers. 

In the child study movement which is most closely allied with 
kindergarten development, Miss Merriil has also taken a leading 
part. She has attended every session of the summer school at 
Clark university, the cradle of scientific child study, and has pre- 
pared some valuable reports as chairman of the committee on 
child study in the Alumnz Association of the Normal college. 
Her participation in the recent kindergarten conference at Clark 
university under the leadership of Dr. G, Stanley Hall (see page 
114) is another proof of her deep and active interest in the efforts 
to place the kindergarten on a sound foundation by making its 
methods and technique harmonize with modern psychological 
demands, 

The board of education of Chicago recognized the value of 
Miss Merrill’s services to the kindergarten cause ten years ago 
by inviting her to supervise the public kindergartens of that city. 
The State normal school at Oswego also asked her to take charge 
of the training class there. But she declined both offers, flatter- 
ing as they were. The board of education ought to be convinced 
from this that it could do no better than to take prompt action to 
secure her services for the position for which she is so eminently 
fitted. 

The election of Mrs. Williams could not, and certainly would 
not, be regarded as anything but a political move with not a 
penumbra of an excuse from an educational standpoint. Mrs. 
Williams never taught school in her life and has at no time been 
identified with the kindergarten cause. The principal reason for 
her nomination by the committe on instruction, as is well-known, 
is found in the fact that she took a prominent part in the oppo- 
sition to the compromise school bill. But the board ought to 
take a higher ground than that of a paying teller; the education of 
the city’s children is at stake. Mrs. Williams, we believe, entered in 
the fight against the school bill from purely disinterested motives, 
as did also THE JOURNAL at the time, convinced that the best 
interests of the schools lay in another direction. Now that the 
bill has become a law, it is the duty of all friends of the schools 
to see that its provisions are carried out in the right spirit and 
that only the promotion of the educational welfare of the city be 
allowed to rule the decisions of the board. It would be most 
unfortunate if the idea should be carried abroad that those who 
stood up as champions of the schools in the school bill contro- 
versy did so purely for personal gain. The election of Mrs. 
Williams would surely give strength to such a belief. 

The plain duty of the members of the board is to bow to the 
wishes of the best friends of the schools by uniting to choose as 
supervisor of kindergartens a woman who is in every way able 
to fill the position. In no other way will they be able to con- 
vince the tax-payers of the earnestness of their desire to secure 
full returns for every dollar expended for school purposes. 


Vacancies in the Board of Superintendents. 


Dr. Gunnison, who was elected as assistant superintendent, 
has resigned the position to accept the princ:palship of a high 
school in Brooklyn. This leaves two vacancies in the board of 
superintendents. Prin. Boyer who was nominated by the com- 
mittee on instruction failed to secure the number of votes neces- 
sary for election and, it is believed, his name will not be presented 
again. There is a great deal of speculation as to the probable 
action of the board in this matter. Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer is 
considered to be the strongest candidate for one of the places, 
and THE JOURNAL hopes he will be elected, for there is no one 
among the candidates more deserving of the henor, no one more 
popular and more respected among the teachers of the city, no 
one better qualified for the office than he. Dr. Taylor, of gram- 
mar school 86, would also make a good superintendent, It is 
said that Prin. Page, of grammar school 77, is not a candidate, 
nevertheless if the board is really anxious to promote a most 
successful, conscientious, and progressive principal who is recog- 
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nized as a leader and spares no efforts to promote pedagogical 
improvement and a professional spirit among the teachers, he 
might probably be induced to accept the place. Mr. William J. 
O'Shea, of grammar school 5, also possesses educational leader- 
ship in a marked degree and would not disappoint the confidence 
his colleagues have in his eminent fitness for the cffice. The 
board of education will have little difficulty in finding good 
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material among the local teachers. If it intends to add new 
blood from outside, there are Dr. Blake, of Newark, N. J., Supt. 


Gorton, of Yonkers, both men who would be a credit to the- 


school department. Perhaps Supt. Gilbert, of St. Paul, might 
not be averse to accepting a place on the board of superintend- 
ents. There is a possibility that this body of men will form the 
most important and most influential educational council of the 


country and a position in this board ought to be locked upon as 
the highest honor. 


Mr. Rockerfeller’s Gifts. 


The first visit of Mr. John D. Rockerfeller to the Chicago uni- 
versity was paid this summer. He has given several millions to that 
Institution and yet was so satisfied that they were well employed 
that he had to be persuaded to pay the visit. He isa Baptist 
and a deeply religious man; he was at one time a Sabbath school 
superintendent; he is a non-believer in theaters, horse races, and 
most of the worldly amusements of the day. In fact, he is of the 
Puritan mode of belief and practice. His large fortune is to be 
of the highest service to the world. 


The Reason Why. 

The following story, clipped from the New York Sus, applies 
to the decoration of school-rooms. Children are influenced by 
their surroundings quite as much as adults, and it is safe to say 
that the best quality of work will be done in zsthetic school- 
rooms : 


** A party of women once had the privilege of inspecting a factory de- 
voted to the manufacture of spool thread. Their cicerone was the pro- 
prietor of the factory, one of the largest and most complete in the world. 

‘* What most impressed the visitors, however, was not the size and evi- 
dent prosperity of the plant, but the beauty of the place. Not only was 
every hygienic and commercial comfort attended to, but so far as possible 
every xsthetic consideration was observed as well. Around each wail of 
the spacious, well-windowed apartments where the work was done rana 
broad, exquisitely painted trieze. The figures upon the frieze were a dainty 
dancing company, beautiful in color as well as in form, and fit to grace the 
walls of a dwelling rather than a mill. 

‘“* Finally one of the women, a practical, plain-spoken dame, asked the 
Owner why he made beauty such an object. 

*** T don’t see the use of a frieze like that in a factory,’ she said bluntly. 
* Why do you have it ?’ 

‘* The mill-owner smiled. 


; ‘ Well, come to think of it, it is a very prac- 
tical reason,’ he said. 


‘I find that it makes better thread.’ ”’ 
Scholarships at Pratt Institute. 


The award of Prang scholarships at Pratt institute, Brooklyn, 
has been made. The following students are the fortunate re- 
cipients : 

Miss Clara M. Babcock, Ionia, Michigan, supervisor of drawing, Miss 
Adeline Mills, Chicago, I!1., former supervisor of drawing, Marinette, Wis.; 
Miss Annie W. Batten, Manchester, N. H., grade teacher; Miss Abbie 
Reed, Utica, N. Y., supervisor of drawing; Miss Eliza B. Richardson, 
Boston, Mass., normal instructor in drawing ; Miss Edith W. Taylor, W. 
Bay City, Mich., supervisor of drawing; Mrs. Alice E. Woolley, Water- 
town, N. Y., supervisor of drawing: Mr. E. Newton Reser, LaFayette 
Ind., supervisor of drawing ; Mr. Max Seifert, Dayton, Ohio, former su- 
pervisor of drawing. 


These scholarships are awarded each year to the graduates of 
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the Prang Normal Art Class B whose work ranks sufficiently 
high to deserve them. The number is limited toten. They en- 
title the holder to one year’s free tuition at Pratt institute, includ- 
ing admission to any of the day and evening classes of the art 
department and also to one hundred dolla*s in money. 

The Prang normal art classes are intended especially to give 
practical help to grade teachers in their work in drawing and are 
also an excellent preparation for more advanced art study. 





Personal Notes. 


The assistant state superintendents in Massachusetts are called 
agents of the state board of education. A law has been introduced 
in the legislature to compel them either to sever all connection 
with publishing houses or else lose their positions. It is said that 
the law emanated from an educational publisher, and was strongly 
endorsed by public sentiment. Rumor has it that it is directed 
principally against Mr. Bailey, but also against Dr. Prince and 
Mr. Walton. The general belief is that there will be a great 
shaking up and that the board may decide to elect new agents in 
place of the present ones. It is hoped that the agents will be 
able to dispose of their interests in the publishing business and 
remain in the service of the state board. 


Supt. R. H. Halsey, formerly of Oshkosh, Wis., has been 
elected as superintendent of Binghamton, N. Y., a position for 
which there were more than fifty candidates, many of them suc- 
cessful superintendents of city schools. The Binghamton board 
must be congratulated upon the wisdom of its choice. It surely 
was guided solely by an intelligent judgment of the comparative 
merits of the various candidates. Mr. Halsey is a clear thinker, 
a good executive officer, an earnest and progressive student of 
pedagogics, an inspiring leader of teachers, and altogether one of 
the ablest among the younger generation of city superinten- 
dents. 


Mr. P. W. Search, of Los Angeles, Cal., whose plan of a 
“ school of individualism ” as carried out at Pueblo, Colorado, at- 
tracted much attention a few years ago, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Holyoke, Mass., over E. L. Kertland, who 
was a candidate for re-election. This ends a prolonged and bit- 
ter contest. 


Who will be superintendent of the Milwaukee schools? No 
decision seems to have been reached as yet, at least no definite 
information has reached us. There are said to be over one hur- 
dred candidates from all parts of the country. 


Dr. O. H. Cooper has resigned his position as superintendent 
of the schools of Galveston, Texas. He is succeeded by the 
principal of the high school of that city. Dr. Cooper is a strong 
pedagogical scholar. We expect to hear that he has been in- 
vited to a chair of pedagogy in some important university. He 
is particularly well fitted for a position of this kind. 


If we are not mistaken Mr. Buel T. Davis held the superinten- 
dency at Winona, Minn., longer than any man before him and 
might be there yet if he had rot resigned to look for a more con- 
genial position. He ought not to leave the field for good. Good 
city superintendents are not as plentiful as one might be led to 
conclude from the number of candidates applying wherever an 
important post becomes vacant. 


Probably no woman in the educational field is more in demand 
than Miss Gertrude Edmund, principal of the training school at 
Lowell, Mass. Pennsylvania wants her to come back. Prin. 
Bible, of the state normal school at East Stroudsburg, went to the 
Clark university summer school, which she attended, to persuade 
her to resume her former position. Massachusetts, however, 
means to keep her. She is mentioned as the strongest candidate 
for the new normal school at Lowell; others are equally confi- 
dent that she will be appointed as state agent of the Massachu- 
setts board of education. Miss Edmund is an enthusiastic teacher 
and the equal of any woman in the departments of psychology 
and pedagogy. As a speaker she is particularly popular and 
receives more invitations to address teachers’ meetings than she 
could possibly accept, even if she should devote her whole time 
to this work. 


Supt. Millspaugh, of Salt Lake City, is making a strong effort 
to have the 1898 meeting of the N. E. A. held in his home city, 
and with good prospects of success. He has started out early 
and the business men of Salt Lake City will help him all they 
can, How about Los Angeles and Seattle ? Will they also come 
out with invitations? And Helena, Mont., which has managed 
to keep so cool while the rest of the country was sweltering ? 


The many friends of Mr. C. G. Pierce will be glad to learn that 
the Omaha board of education has re-elected him unanimously 
as superintendent of schools. He is a strong executive officer, 
and a progressive and energetic worker. 





If you decide to take Hood's Sarsaparilla do not be induced to buy any 
other. Buy only Hood’s. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 119.) 

The Standard Dictionary was ably represented by Messrs. 
Soule, Smith, and Lippincott, all from the New York office. The 
valuable features of this well-known reference work were shown 
with ability. 

The Blodgett Signal Clock Co., of Boston, was represented by 
Mr. Blodgett himself, and he was constantly occupied in explain- 
ing its novel arrangement for self-winding and signaling the be- 
ginning and end of recitations. This is accomplished by a tape 
punched at the proper intervals. The new B:ookline high school 
is equipped with the system. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co (represented by Mr. J. H. 
McDowell) in a fine engraved invitation tendered the N. E. A. 
the free services of their machines and stenographers during the 
meeting. This was really an exceedingly generous offer and 
many made use of their superb facilities. We wish to remind 
every reader of the excellence of these machines, and suggest 
that orders be sent soon for the fall. 

The Central School Supply House, of Chicago, was late in 
securing space and therefore compelled to take a stand on the 
first floor, Their large line of reli f maps and other apparatus 
deserved to be more adequately represented. As it was, many 
teachers examined these maps and charts and took their hand- 
some catalogues. 

_W. B. Harison, of New York, was present with a full supply of 
his publications and those of the Boston School Supply Co., N. 
E. Publishing Co., Youth's Companion Supplementary Reading ; 
Klemm’'s Relief Maps and X-Ray Photographs. 

Webster's International Dictionary on a Kalamazoo book 
holder, makes a combination that is par excellence for every 
teacher and school. 

J. B. Colt & Co., the enterprising manufacturers of magic lan- 
terns and school apparatus, were represented by Frank C. Per- 
kins, E. P. Hopkins, and L. S. Spire, the latter exhibiting in a 
darkened room their projection apparatus. This was visited by 
nearly every one who came to the exhibit. Besides photographic 
slides, photos made by X-rays were exhibited at night in the ro- 
tunda of the Ellicott building, the bulletins from the Chicago 
convention were thrown on a screen, much to the delight of the 
crowd of teachers looking on. 

Mr. J. M. Olcott had his large line of Johnson maps, Acme 
school paper, flags, pencils, etc , and was ably assisted by his son. 
He applied for double the amount of space that was finally al- 
lowed him because of lack of room. Many Western friends gave 
him cordial greetings. 

H. O. Bacon, of New York, had charge of Potter & Putnam’s 
table and showed vertical writing books, charts, etc. A permanent 
office under his charge has been opened in Buffalo, corner Main 
and Clinton streets. 

Randolph McNutt, the well known dealer in school furniture 
and supplies in Buffalo, had a large exhibit of regular and adjust- 
able school desks, maps, etc., on the first floor. Also flags from 
the American Flag Co., of Canton, Pa. A fine business college 
desk and an adjustable drawing table was especially noticeable. 
Mr. Waite was in charge. 

On the wall above Mr. McNutt’s exhibit was a superb map of 
New York state, 11x12 feet, showing the location of all the public 
schools, colleges, professional,.and technical schools. It was pre- 
pared by the students of the Albany high school, under the di- 
rection of Mr. T. C. Hailes, the drawing master. It would bea 
great addition to Supt. Skianer’s office. 

The Photo-chrome Co.,, of Detroit, exhibited a few of their beau- 
tiful colored photographs of foreign views which we should like 
to see more largely introduced in the schools. 

A striking exhibit of maps was made by Rand, McNally & Co., 
of Chicago and New York, with Messrs. Allen and Bowman in 
charge. A new series of school maps with the elevations indi- 
cated in color was a special feature. Also their new geographies, 
atlasses, etc. These would have attracted more attention had 
they been well advertised during the past year. 

Miss Conrad, of Buffalo, has a system for teaching color for 
which she wishes to secure a publisher. Her table had many 
cards of various colors and a manual on it. 

Mr. Hughes, of Scranton, Wetmore & Co., of Rochester, had 
a fine line of the.r teachers’ aids, new compasses, etc. Few 
teachers are familiar with these as they are not advertised. 

Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, were represented by Sherwood and 
Fayfield, of Buffalo, with copies of their fine editions of Histories 
of Greece and Rome, Waverly Novels, etc, which are sold on 
subscription. 

A new séries of history charts called Scaife’s Comparative 
Synoptical System, attracted much attention. These originated 
in Canada but are now being issued in Buffalo with Mr Heyland 
as the United States manager. They have several novel features 
which will commend them for use in schools. The United 
States and English history charts, both large and small, are now 
ready. European and also Universal History are in preparation. 
We shall present illustrations of these soon. 

Mr. Hansen of the Society of Natural Sciences of Buffalo, rep- 
resented Mr. E. E. Howell, of Washington, with three large cases 
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of minerals, one of invertebrates, and a relief map of the U. S, on 
a curved section of the globe. 

Matthews, Northrup & Co., of Buffalo, had a large exhibit of 
their publications—mounted school map, portfolio atlas, etc., etc, 

The Ellis Publishing Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Marshall & Johnson. Tney publish a system 
of books, numbers, etc., for business colleges to give more actual 
business experience than has yet been given. 

The Zenith Adjustable School Desks of Duluth, Minn., were 
represented by D. H. McLean. Three sizes are made suitable 
for all grades from kindergarten to normal. Why are not the 
valuable features of this and other desks presented through the 
advertising columns of the educational press ? 

Mr. J. C. Witter and Mrs. ‘Witter of Art Education had atable 
piled up with casts and photos for school use. We noted spe- 
cially casts of fruit and vegetables of use in drawing classes, 70 
inexpensive standard photos of large size, etc. Mr. Witter spoke 
of the great aid the summer number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
would be to art education throughout the UV. S. 

The Practicai Text Book Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, had a table 
of their attractive Business College books flanked by the artistic 
and unique circulars they issue to tell about them. 

The Educational Pub. Co. had a large line of Supplementary 
Reading attended to by Mr. Smith and his brother, of New York. 

Mr. Chapin, of Rochester, assisted by his son and Mr. Mc- 
Dowell, had a general line of books, but made a specialty of Dix- 
on Pencils, Johnson’s Encyclopedias, etc. 

The Peter Paul Book Co., of Buffalo, had a large stand of sou- 
venirs, guides to Buffa'o, W. R. Jenkins’ French Books, Kinder- 
garten Magazine, etc. 

Miss Davis, of the Buffalo School of Pedagogy, had a table of 
circulars and recorded the name3 of those who expected to remain 
to its session. 

The C. S.C. had a bureau of information and large numbers 
of teachers expressed their intention of going from Buffalo to 
Chautauqua. 

Mr. M. E. Carroll, of Indianapolis, Ind., exhibited a new Com- 
bination Physical Apparatus that combines so many novel fea- 
tures that a full description with illustrations will have to be given 
in another number. 

Mr. J. M. Woodworth represented Garretson, Cox & Co., of 
Buffalo and their Columbian Cyclopedia and Current History. 
Of the former they have just furnished 200 sets to Buffalo, and 
thirty-four to Columbus. This firm desires to reach the schools 
and teachers, but do not advertise in the educational papers. 

The American School Music System (King, Richardson & Co., 
Springfield, Mass.) had a table devoted to their publications and 
circulars. 

The Oliver Typewriter (a new invention with novel features) at- 
tracted much notice. Few parts, position, alignment, work in 
sight, are four points it claims of special value. 

Allyn & Bacon, of Boston, had a table of their college and high 
school text books, presided over by Mr. Frank R. Dyer. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., of Rochester, were repre- 
sented by Mr. L, B. Elliott, with a fine selection of microscopes. 
A large number of schools have purchased apparatus from them 
during the past year. We noted a new case of cherry for hold- 
ing 432 microscopic objects, for only $9. Their exhibit failed to 
attract general attention as their specialties have not been gener- 
ally advertised. 

Mr. Seven Oaks, of New York, represented Macmillan Co, 
with copies of their standard books, text-books, and teachers 
books. 

The Wood Allen Co, of Ann Arbor, Mich., exhibited samples 
of their publications on health and hygiene. 

W. R. Jenkins, of New York, was represented by Peter, Paul, 
& Co., of Buffalo, with copies of their well known French pub- 
lications for schools. 

C. H. Nichols & Co., of Springfield, the publishers of the val- 
uable reference library, were represented by Mr, W. H. Ward- 
well. Mr, Larned, the author of this magnificent work, is in charge 
of the Buffalo library. 

The Progress of the World (N. Y.), monthly magazine of cur- 
rent events had a table. 

The Herenden Co., of Geneva, N. Y., was the only heating and 
ventilating firm represented. 


Some one in the West is responsible for spreading the rumor 
that Leach, Shewell & Sanborn intend to unite their business in- 
terests with those of Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston and Chi- 
cogo, and Allyn & Bacon, Boston. The principals know noth- 
ing of such a combination and were taken by surprise when this 
piece of gossip was brought to their attention. 
5A ARE ee ARE ARRIBA Sama 

The death of Friedrich August Kekule, professor of chemistry 
at the Uni ersity of Bonn, at the age of seventy-seven years, re- 
calls his discovery of the four-atomic character of carbon which 
established the basis of the modern theory of chemical combina- 
tions. This discovery and his speculation on the theory of ben- 
zole are the most important contributions in chemical science of 
this part of the century. 
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e School Equipment. « 


The Standard Water Colors. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co,, Springfield, Mass. 





The Bradley system of color instruction is based on six spec- 
trum standards, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. In 
this system colored papers and rotatirg color disks are the ma- 
terial by which the child is first made familiar with, and taught 
to definitely name the various colors seen in nature and art. 
When that stage of instruction is reached which requires pig- 
ments and the brush, the change in methods is quite radical. 
Hence it seems very desirable that the transition be made as 
simple as possible for the pupil, and with this object in view the 
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Higgins & Co., 168-170 Eighth street, Brooklyn, NY. They are 
used and endorsed by the leading schools, colleges, and insti- 
tutes, and by a large proportion of the professional draughtsmen. 





The Crowell Physical Apparatus. 


A novel physical laboratory desk was exhibited in Buffalo be- 
fore the National Educational Association. The apparatus which 
is contained in the drawers consists of some 200 pieces so de- 
signed as to fit together in various combinations, making it pos- 
sible to make up out of these parts many hundred pieces of illus- 
trative apparatus. The parts are carefully numbered and fit into 
places in the drawers numbered to correspond. In directions for 
setting up apparatus the parts are designated by number, thus 
avoiding all confusion. The range of work covers in a very ex- 
haustive way the entire field of physics as taught in our best high 

schools, 





GREEN BLUE VIOLET W.GRAY 








This apparatus is the result of five years of actual 
experience in laboratory work in physics in the In- 
dianapolis high school, and was designed especiaily 
for individual work. It may be employed for work 
in large or small high schools. It is peculiarly 
adapted for inductive methods; but may be used to 
advantage for ordinary illustrative experiments. It 
is well suited for quantitative work wherever such 
work is practicable for high school pupils. 

The putting together of the parts by the pupil 
constantly emphasizes essential points of the appar- 
atus, and the fact that the same piece is a part of 





M. B. Co. colors have been prepared 


In these paints the six 
Bradley standard colors are imitated as closely as is practicable 
in a child’s set of non-poisonous paints and to them are added two 
dark grays, one a warm or red gray and the other a cool or blue 
gray, which are used to make the shades, the “ warm” for red, 


orange, and yellow and the ‘‘cool” for the other three. The 
tints or light colors are securcd with thinner washes. With these 
eight pigments the various colors required in painting can be 
produced by combinations familiar to any pupil who has received 
instruction according to the scheme of color education involving 
the Bradley standard papers and the rotating disks. 

In using these colors there is practically nothing new to learn, 
except the manipulation of the new material, because the com- 
binations necessary to produce the infinite number of colors re- 
qu red are exactly such as have already become familiar, and 
there are no new names to be learned. 





Superior Drawing Ink—Black and Colors. 


Drawings of a high grade require a high quality in the ink. 
This is appreciated by all draughtsmen, and that is the reason 
why they like Higgins’ American Drawing 
Inks, in black and colors. One artist says of 
Higgins’ ink: “‘ I use a great deal of it, and it 
is certainly the best.””. The black waterproof 
drawing ink (white label) is insoluble when 
dry, and is the best for working drawings 
which have to stand handling, moisture, or 
color washes. The general black drawing ink 
tred label) is soluable, and is best for India- 
ink tints and washes, photo drawings, etc. 
Both kinds are, however, used extensively for 
tracing and also for artistic pen drawings, for 
photo engravings, some draughtsmen pre- 
ferring one gkind and some another. Some 
draughtsmen mix the two inks together, 

All the c»lors can be used for lines or washes, and are water- 
proof when dry, but can be freely thinned with water to produce 
light tints or washes, and can be mixed with each other to pro- 
duce various shades or tints. The carmine has great body and 
bright and constant color. The scarlet is of a crimson-scarlet 
shade. The vermilion is a true, bright red; and the brick-red is 
specially prepared for indicating brick work in lines or tint. 
The blue is a bright, true blue; and the green is unusually bril- 
liant, and true either by day or night light. For dimension fig- 
ures and center lines the green and violet will 
be found particularly distinct, and should be 
used for that purpose more than the blue. The 
indigo is well adapted for stone or metal work, 
and the brown is about the shade of chocolate 
or brown stone. The yellow is of a bright 
lemon shade, and the orange a reddish yellow, 
and both are useful for indicating brass, 
bronzes, woods, etc. The orange when much 
diluted will produce a pure ocher tint on 
white paper. The black inks are diluted with 
aqua ammozia and the colored inks with dis- 
tilled water. é 
These drawing inks are made by Chas. M. 








several machines in turn tends to correct the prev- 
alent tendency among pupils to learn each machine 
separately regardless of identity or similarity of principle involved. 

A complete illustrated catalogue is being prepared by the 
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Crowell Apparatus Co , Irdianapolis, Ind. A laboratory manual 
calling especially for this apparatus will also be published soon. 





A New Line of Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars. 


The popular Southern Railway, Piedmont Air Line has recently equipped 
its Washington and South-Western Vestibuled Limited between New York and 
New Orleans, with Pullman's latest Double Drawing Room, Smoking Room, 
and Ten-Section Sleeping Cars. These carswere built by the Pullman Company 
especially for this line, and are known as the * Empire’’ Style. They are 
most elegantly finished in every respect, and have all of the most modern con- 
veniences that are necessary to give the traveling public safety, comfort, etc. 
The Southern Limited leaves New York daily at 4:30 p. m. 

This railway always looks after the comfort of its patrons, They have 
recently placed Spark Deflectors for use in their throughfare Coaches ; the use 
of the device will add materially to the comfort of its coach passengers. 
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Notes of General Interest. 


The list of books published by S. C. Griggs & Company, Chi- 
cago, contairs some of the best of modern philosophical works 
printed in the English language. ‘British Thought and Think- 
ers,” by George S. Morris, “‘ The World Energy and its Self-Con- 
servation” by William M. Bryant, “A Study of Greek Philoso- 
phy,” by Ellen M. Mitchell, etc.. are highly valued. The series 
of ‘Griggs’ German Philosophical Classics ” is known to every 
student of philosophy and forms a remarkable collection of mas- 
ter works by some of the most eminent thinkers of this continent. 
The services Mr, Griggs has rendered to the cause of speculative 
thought in this country will not be forgotten. Owing to ad- 
vanced age he has retired to spend his last years free from business 
cares. The Griggs list of books and the firm’s stock and inter- 
ests in general have been purchased by Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago, a young and enterprising educational publishing house 
which some time ago bought up the publications of George Sher- 
wood & Co,, and has already entered upon a successful career. 


Competition in the text-book publishing and school supply 
business seems to be growing fiercer every year. Profits are re- 
duced to a minimum and every inch of vantage ground must be 
fought for. Is there no remedy for this unhealthy condition of 
things? Who will suggest practicable plans? THE JOURNAL 
columns are open to all who are competent to give valuable sug- 
gestions on this subject. 

I NR 
Joseph Wesley Harper. 


Mr. Joseph Wesley Harper, for many years the head of the 
great house of Harper & Brothers, died recently. Mr. Harper 
was the elder of the second generation of Harpers, and like all 
the other members of the firm, was specially trained for his work. 
After his graduation from Columbia college in 1848, he entered 
the publishing house, and worked as a compositor, till he knew 
that branch of the business thoroughly. He next served an ap- 
prenticeship in the office, and then in the other departments of 
the business, In 1869, after twenty years of junior service, Mr. 
Harper became a member of the firm, his special line of work 
being the charge of the literary department. Authors found him 
the wisest as well as the kindest of critics, and his keen judgment 
in literary matters was of great value to the firm. The success 
of the copyright compromise was largely due to the efforts of Mr. 
Joseph Harper. 

For several years Mr. Harper had suffered greatly from rheu- 
matism, and in 1894 transferred his interest in the husiness to his 
son, Henry Sleeper Harper. Rest from business cares no doubt 
prolonged his life, but he finally succumbed to an attack of the 
old malady. 


Halsey J. Danforth. 


Mr. Halsey J. Danforth, of Sheldon & Co., died at Providence, 
R. L, July 18, at the age of sixty-five. 

He was born in the town of Otisco, N. Y., and remained upon 
the farm till he was eighteen, receiving a common school educa- 














{Hasty J. DANFORTH. 


tion. After teaching a district school and “ boarding round” he 
attended the Albany normal school and then followed teaching 
for twenty years. Since then he has followed the book business, 
having been connected with the firm of D. Appleton & Company, 
and Sheldon & Company. 
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The Werner School Book Company. 


In a conversation some time ago, about the way in which a 
great and substantial business is sometimes built up within a 
very brief period, the Werner School Book Company was very 
naturally mentioned as one of the remarkable examples on record 
of rapid growth and genuine prosperity. This company is little 
more than two years old, and yet, as is well known, it ranks 
among the leading educational publishing houses of America, if 
not of the world. 
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The history of the company is briefly told. It began business in 
the spring of 1894 by purchasing the school book publications of 
the old and well-established house of Porter & Coates, of Phila- 
delphia. Very soon afterwards it acquired the publications of 
the Columbian School Book Company of St. Louis, It was en- 
abled by these two purchases to enter the field at once with a list 
of standard text-books and a large and well-established trade. 
With its unparalleled facilities for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of books the company has since increased this trade many 
fold. 

Among the standard books the New Normal Readers, which 
lead the list, are recognized as publications of the first rank, 
Others, such as Raub’s Arithmetics, Ellis’ U.S, History, and 
Dunglison’s Physiologies, while extensively used formerly, have 
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also advanced largely in public favor since they became Werner 
publications. 

But it is to its newest books and latest publications that one 
must turn for the fullest exposition of this company’s character 
for intelligent enterprise and progress. Since its organization it 
has been the constant aim of this company to aid in promoting 
the educational advancement of the country by supplying to 
schools and teachers the very best text-books that it is possible to 
produce—text-books which are the embodiment of the latest and 
most approved pedagogical ideas and, therefore, in every sense, 
abreast with the educational movements of the times. 

In pursuance of this policy, several new works have recently 
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been issued which have been very favorably received by teachers 
and thinkers everywhere, “ Giffin’s Grammar School Algebra,” 
may be mentioned, for example; it is intended for seventh and 
eighth year grades and seems to give full satisfaction to those 
who want a practical text bock for pupils who have not yet 
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entered—and may never enter—the high school. ‘“ The Werner 
Bookkeeping ” presents a new and practical method of learning 
the theory and practice of accounts, and is especially adapted for 
the use of grammar school classes. Combining a minimum of form 
with a maximum of principle, its simplicity makes it particularly 
valuable. ‘“ The Werner Mental Arithmetic,” one of the first of 
the company’s new books, is already in general use. “The 


American Government,” by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, is an excellent 





WERNER SCHOOL BC OK COMPANY, 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 

b ook and is strongly endorsed by teachers and the press as one 
of the best and most complete works on civil government ever pre- 

ared for the use of classes in high schools and colleges. Fol- 
owing in the line of this work it is proposed to issue a series of 
state government text-books written by competent local author- 
ities and edited by Dr, Hinsdale. Of this series two volumes— 
“ Missouri,” by Prof. J. U. Barnard, and “ West Virginia,” by 
Vir gil A. Lewis, have already been issued. 








ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK. 
But the book considered by many to be the most remarkable 


published by this company is “ The Werner Primer for Begin- 
ners in Reading,” by F. Lilian Taylor. This work is based upon 
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Froebelian principles and has won unstinted praise from edu- 
cators who have been seeking for help and guidance in the diffi- 
cult task of teaching little children how to read, It is radically 
different from every other work of its class ever published here- 
tofore, and the demand for it has been so extraordinary that the 
publishers, notwithstanding their unequaled facilities for the 
manufacture of books, have been unable to supply it to schools 
as rapidly as it has beea called for. 

Another important work in the same line of progress in peda- 
gogical methods—but for the use of teachers only—is ‘“ The 
First School Year,” by Katherine Beebe,—a work filled with 
hints and helps for primary teachers and kind: rgartners. 








ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK. 
** Old-Time Stories Retold” is a most fascinating supplement- 


ary reading-book for the youngest pupils. It contains several 
famous classics of childhocd retold in child language, and is em- 
bellished with pretty and striking illustrations, some of them in 
colors, beautifully printed on cream paper. 

The “ Werner Geographies,” by Dr. H. S. Tarbell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Providence, R. I, will attract a great 
deal of attention. Their unique plan is the outgrowth of many 
years of special study and school-room experience. The Atlas, 
with its numerous and excellent maps and its more than eleven 
hundred illustrations, is a feature that will commend itself par- 
ticularly. 

Another valuable book is “‘ The Story of Our Country,” a new 
primary history of the United States, by Alma Holman Burton. 
Children are delighted with it because of its absorbing interest. 
A little volume, “Primary Lessons in Human Physiology,” 
which is just now ready for publication, comprises a pleasing al- 
ternation of reading lessons, picture studies, oral exercises, writ- 
ten lessons, and lessons to be studied. It is calculated to lead the 
young learner by pleasant paths to a practical knowledge of a 
subject which is too often made repellant by the manner in 
which it is presented. The second book of the series, ‘‘ Essen- 
tial Lessons in Human Physiology,” a brief but exceedingly prac- 
tical presentation of such facts relating to the structure of our 
bodies and their care in health and disease as everybody in every 
walk of life ought to know and understand. 

In the modern languages, a series of elementary text-books is 
in preparation, Of this series three numbers of graded lessons 
in German by M. J. Martin, A. M., have already appeared. The 
company announce for early publication the Werner English 
Language series, embracing two volumes of practical exercises in 
language, and an English Grammar. These books are the work 
of Dr. Charles De Garmo, president of Swarthmore college, and 
the methods which they embody are not only new in this coun- 
try, but are in complete harmony with the latest pedagogical ideas 
concerning the teaching of our own language. - 

It is not necessary to say anything more concerning the facili- 
ties, the enterprise, the success of this young school book com- 
pany. A visit to any one of its main offices, in Chicago, New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, will convince the most skeptical. 
The character of the books already mentioned is sufficient indica- 
tion of the high standard of merit which the Werner School 
Book Company has adopted for all of its publications. The 
company has its agents, with local offices, in some of the most 
important cities in the United States, and its representatives in 
the field are well known. The Werner Book Manufactory at 
= O., is the most extensive establishment of its kind in the 
world. 


The death of Charles Beseler, manufacturer of stereopticons 
and magic lanterns, is announced. Mr. Beseler was born 51 
years ago in Flembsburg, Germany, and came to this country in 
1872. In 1882 he engaged in the business of manufacturing 
stereopticons and magic lanterns. Mr. Beseler furnished the 
magic lanterns used in the institutes of the state. 
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School Building Notes. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Be-kwith will build a new schoolhouse. 
San Francisco will build schoolhouse at Ocean View. 
Beanston, secretary board of education. 


CANADA. 


Toronto will make improvements to several scho.slIhouses. 
C. Wilkinson, sec.-treasurer, public school board, 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport will erect schoolhouse on Stratford avenue. 
R. Briggs, arch., 338 Main street. 

New Haven wii! build schoolhouse on Norton St. 
son, arch. 

Norwich will erect aschoolhouse on East Broad St. Write Wilson 
Potter, arch., 3 Union square, New York city. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington will erect gymnasium building for Friend’s school. Write 
F. B. Pyle, arch.—The District bill appropriated the following amounts. 
For adding to Wallach school, $22,000 ; for an eight-room building, $39- 
ooo; for additional ground and reconstructing Anthony Bowen school, 
$30,000; for four-room school at Langdon $8,000; at Giesboro eight- 
room school $21,000, near Connecticut Ave. two-room school $8,000; 
Sixth Division, A, conduit road, school building, $8,000; for reconstruct- 
ing Stevens school, $6,000; for site and construction of new building for 
Western high school, $50,000. 


Write George 
Write W. 


Write Warren 


Write L. W,. Robin- 


ILLINOIS. 


Allentown will build schoolhouse. Write Reeves & Baillie, archs,, 600 
Y. M. C. A. building, Springfield. 

Belvidere will erect schoolhouse. Write Calkins & Cook, archs. 

Chicago will build schoolhouse on Monticello and Potomac Aves. Cost 
$50,000. Write board of education.—will erect Hull biological laboratories 
for the Chicago university. Write James Arnold, 805 Chicago opera 
house block.—will build addition to Notre Dame convent at Sibley and 
Vernon Park place. Cost $7,000. Write Rev. A. L. Bergeron, pastor.— 
will build schoolhouse cor. Fitty-fourth St. and Ingleside Ave, Cost $80,- 
ooo. Write board of education.—will build addition to school cor. 
Seventy-fifth St. and Drexel Ave. Cost $60,000. Write board of educa- 
tion.—will also build addition to McCormick university. Cost $6,000.— 
will build a sixteen-room addition to the West Pullman school to cost 
$35,0c0.—will erect schoolhouse cor. Wabansia and Marshfield Aves. 
Write John A. Guilford, business manager boird of education, 1110 Schil- 
ler building. 

Elmwood will erect schoolhouse for Dist.2. Write C. S. Bristol, sec. 

Fairmount will build addition to schoolhouse. Cost $2,000, Write S. 
S. Ennis, Danville. 

Greenup will build schoolhouse. Write J. F. McCoy, arch,, Dan- 
ville. 

Henning will build schoolhouse. 
arch., Danville. 

Nekoma will erect schoolhouse. Write school board. 

Peoria will erect library building for Illinois college. Cost $40,000. 

Springfield will erect schoolhouse. Write Geo. H. Helmle, arch.—will 
build a high school. Cost about $25,000. Write city council. 

Urbana will erect a new schoolhouse to cost about $20,000. 


INDIANA. 


Evansville will build addition to high school. Cost $60,000. 
Valparaiso will erect a schoolhouse. Write Chas. F. Lembke, arch., 28 
North Morgan St. 


Cost $18,000. Write S. S. Ennis, 


IOWA. 

Decorah will erect schoolhouse. Cost $25,000. Write Jul. J, Hopper- 
stad, sec, 

Des Moines,—The Iowa college of law proposes to put up a new build- 
ing this year. 

Dubuque will build a theological seminary on Kelly’s Bluff. Cost $100- 
000. Write Rev. Archbishop Hennessey. 

Fort Dodge will erect R. C. academy. Cost $20.000, Write M. D. 
O'Connell. 

Iowa Falls will build hospital for the state university. 
Write Board of Regents. 

Marble Rock will erect a new schoolhouse and make repairs to another 
school. Write H. B, Nies, sec’y board of directors. 

Mount Ayr will erect schoolhouse in Independent district No, 3, Athens 
township. Write A. C. Merritt, pres. board of directors. 

Nevada will build a schoolhouse, Write E. F. Moore, sec’y board of 
directors. 

Oelwein will build addition to school in Independent school district. 
Write C. E, Redfield, sec'y board of directors. 

Oskaloosa will erect high school. Cost $25,c00. Write Foster, Liebbe 
& Smith, Des Moines.—will erect high school, Write I. W. Cook, 


sec’y. 
Write F, M. Ellis 


Cost $55,000. 


Rock Rapids will erect high school. 
& Co., archs., Omaha, Neb, 

Sac City.—Bids will be received for the construction of a schoolhouse. 
Write T. A. Cahill, sec’y. 

Shannon City will erect schoolhouse. 
board of directors. 

Vinton will erect college for the blind. Write board of trustees.—will 
erect schoolhouse. Write Wm, M. Osler, sec’y school board. 

Washington will erect schoolhouse. Write A. H. Wallace, pres. 

Waterloo will erect a schoolhouse. Write Jerry Mosher, arch, 

W. Fort Dodge will erect schoolhouse. Bids will be received for fur- 
nishing heating apparatus for new school.—Write Frank Gates, chairman 
building committee. 


Cost $25,000, 


Write J. B. McCartney, sec’y 


KANSAS. 
Baileyville will erect a schoolhouse. Write B. Little, clerk. 
KENTUCKY. 
Middlesborough will build schoolhouse. Write Michael Colgan, sec'y of 


ard. 
Orr will build schoolhouse, Write W.S. Gibbs, trustee. 
MARYLAND. 


Williamsport will erect a schoolhouse. Cost $7,000. Write school com- 
missioner. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 


Beston.—The Common Council has appropriated $300,0co for the im- 
provement of the City schools. This rescinds the order for $75,000 re- 
ported Tune 6. 

Brookline will erect schoolhouse. Cost $28,000, 
& Mead, archs., Boston. 

Chelsea will build scaoolhcuse. 
ber, archs , Boston. 

Fairhaven will build schoolhouse. Cost $12,340. Write A. M, Brownell 
& J. H. Murkland, cons., New Bedford. 

Lawrence will build schoolhouse. Write W. P. Regan, arch. 

Lowell will build schoolhouse, Cost $15,000. Write H. P. Graves, 
arch.—Also schoolhouse on Wanalancet street. Cost $80,000 dollars. 
Write Stickney & Austin, archs. 

Lynn will build parochial school and chapel for St. Mary’s Society, West 
Lynn. Cost $25,000. Write H. W. Rogers, arch. 

Needham will erect a high school. Cost $30,000. 

Newton will erect a high school. Cost $2c0,000, 
Richardson, & Driver, archs., Boston. 

Pittsfield will erect school on John street, 
Cain, Holyoke. 

Roslindale will erect schoolhouse. 
101 Devonshire building, Boston. 

Springfield will build high school. 
well, Richardson & Driver, archs. 

Westfield will build schoolhouse. 

Worcester will build schoolhouse. 
Delano, & Frost. 


Write Cabot, Everett, 


Cost $26,500. Write Wilson & Web- 


Write Hartwell, 


Cost $19,025. Write A. D. 


Write Walker & Kimball, archs.. 


Cost about $225,coo. Write Hart- 
Write Arch, A. W. Holton. 
Cost $16,000. Write Archs. Fuller, 


MICHIGAN, 
Detroit will build four schoolhouses. Cost $25,000 each. 
colmson and Higginbotham, archs. 
Muskegon will build Hackley Manual Training School. 
Murdock Campbell Co., cons., Chicago. 
Long Rapids will erect a schoolhouse, 
Arthur, committee, 


Write Mal- 
Write The 
Write John Richards, A. Mc- 


MINNESOTA. 

Arlington will build schoolhouse. Cost $2,502. Write A. C. Buck, sec. 
of school board. 

Hutchinson will build addition to schoolhouse. 
Adams, 

Lakefield will erect a schoolhouse. 
Racine, Wis. 

Park Rapids will build schoolhouse. 
clerk of school] board. 


Write Mr. D, A. 


Write Archs. Chandler & Parks 
Address Marvin Schermerhorn, 


MISSOURI. 

Kansas City will build additions to several school buildings,—will erect 
building for University Medical college. Cost $50,000, 

Mill Grove will erect a new schoolhouse. 

Nevada will build schoolhouse corner Lee and Adams streets. Address 
L. H, Turpin, secretary,—will build schoolhouse to cost $10,000, Address 
H. M, Hadley, arch., Topeka, Kan, 

St. Louis wi'l build church, school, and dwelling. 
dress Society of Congregation of Missions. 


MONTANA, 
Anaconda will erect schoolhouse to cost about $20,000. 
NEBRASKA. 
Auburn will erect two new schoolhouses. Address board of education. 
Hastings.—Sealed bids will be received for heating and ventilating West 
Ward school building. Address J. N. Ciark, president of board, 


Juniata will erect schoolhouse. Write Arch. James H. Craddock, Lin- 
coln. 


Cost $5,000. Ad- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua will build schoolhouse. Cost $15,000, 
NEW JERSEY. 

Guttenburg will build a schoolhouse. Cost about $25,000. 

Paterson will build an addition to school 10 at Warren and Mercer Sts, 
Write Arch. M. Houman, 274 Market st. 

Princeton will build library building for Princeton college, 
A. Potter, arch., 160 Fifth ave., New York City. 


NEW YORK, 

Allegany will build schoolhouse. Write Archs. Morrison & Jacob- 
berger, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Bath-on-Hudson will erect schoolhouse. 
Bd. of Edu. 

Binghamton will erect schoolhouse. Cost $30,000.—will erect school- 
house on St, John ave. Write H. Sumner Gardner, arch., Ackerman 
building.—will also erect schoolhouse on Pennsylvania ave, Write J. E. 
Rogers, Pres. Bd. of Edu. 

Brooklyn will erect church arid school on Driggs ave: Cost $22,000, 
Write Angell & Higginson, archs, 

Buffalo will build two schoolhouses. Cost $30,000 each—will build ad- 
dition to University of Buffalo. Cost $50,000. Write Geo. Cary, arch,— 
will'make improvements to schoolhouses. Write R. G. Parsons, sec,—will 
build schoolhouse. Cost $9,000, Write Arch, W. W. Johnson, City 
Bank building.—will enlaige school building on Bryant st. Cost $10,000. 
Write Arch. W. W. Johnson —will also build additions and make improve- 
ments to several schools. Write R- G. Parsons, sec’y, Dept. of Public 
Works. 

Holland Patent will erect schoolhouse. Write W.H. Symonds, arch.. 
111 Fifth ave., New York city, 

Holley will build addition to schoolhouse. 
of school board. 

Jamaica will erect normal school. 
New York city. 

Middleton will erect high school building. Cost $14,500. 

Newtown, L. L., will build schoolhouse Cost $30,000, Write Archs, 
Palliser & Co., 237 East 44th st., New York city. 

Rochester will build schoolhouses.—also additions to same, total cost $40,- 
ooo. Write Bd. of Edu. 

Roslyn, L. I., will build schoolhouse. Cost $20,000. 

Rossville will build school. Cost g11,000. Write T.I. Lacey & Son, 
archs. 

Yonkers will build addition to school No. 3. Cost $24,093. 
Robert L. Stewart, contractor. 


Write Wm, 


Write P. J. Gomph, clerk, 


Write,W. S, Housel, sec’y 


Write P. J. Lauritzen & Co., archs., 


Write 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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T"* Largest School Specialty House in the World ti” 





All of our goods are made on sound, recognized psychological principles. 


Politico-Relief Maps. A mechanical paradox. 
Boundaries, Cities, Lakes. Moun ains, and all po- 
litical features printed on the face of Relief Map. 
Full series. 

Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. World renowned, 
ten sheets 20x42, six manikins—life size. 

Progressive Reading and Number Study. 
Complete course in Elementary Reading, Word 
Building, Phonic Drill, Color, Time, Money, Art, 
Thought, Primary Science and Numbers.—By 
Mary E, Burt. 

Swigerts’ Lunar-Tellurian. May be used 
as i ellurian, Lunarian or Globe. 

The Teacher’s Manual. A text-book on An- 
atomy, Physiology and Hygiene—to accompany 
the ** Anatomical Aid,” 

The Telluric Manval. A text-book on all uses 
of the Tellurian or Globes, 


Champion Pencil Sharpener. 





| 


The Roudebush Writing System.  sjant 
or Vertical. Complete in three numbers. Most 
practical and economical. Send for samples. 

Boyer’s Science Tablets. Adopted by Board 
ot Education, Chicaro. Writing and Drawing 
Tablets in most convenient and economical form. 
Send for samples. 

Peerless School Registers. Registers espe- 
cially adapted for High Schools, Seminaries, or 
Common Schools. Send for sample sheets. 

Peerless Class Records, Pocket forms. 

Peerless Report Cards. 

Examination, Practice, Writing and 
Drawing Papers. Send for samples 

Diplomas, Rolls of Honor, Certificates, 
Etc. Lithograph and printed forms. Special 
forms made, 


Dustless Floor Dress‘ng. Prevents dust while 
sweeping. 


are studying law with us 
BY MAIL. Some are 
preparing for practice, 
some foradvanced stand- 
ing in regular law 5 
schools, some forgeneral ™= 
culture, some in preparation for 
general business. Also, Many 
lawyers are studying for review. 
You need a knowledge of the law, 
whatever your planof life. From 
the hundreds of testimonials we 
will send you, you can find many 
cases similar to your own, 
Tuition within the reach of 
all.—Methods approved. Instruc- 
tors competent. Six years old. 
Three thousand students. You 
can begin at any time. Hand- 
some catalogue and a unique 
book of testimonials 


FREE. Address 
The 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 
Department ¥, 
Detroit, Michigan, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Send for samples, prices, and descriptive circulars. 


Faill — iti 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 179-178 Firrw avenue, 


HICAGO, 











Books ......FROM WEAR AND TEAR—Inside and Out 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG 


Save 





RETURNS 
In Extra Life and Neatness of Bcoks. 





700 FREE TEXT BooK SCHOOL BOARDS 


constantly using the 


Holden System « Preserving Books. 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers and 
Holden’s Self Binders and Transparent Papet......... 








RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N,. Y, CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


soups ont woomaton rs: AQLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER O,, P . dv, 6x24 Springleld, Mass 
CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


ig 
Dg 
we 
Og 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 5 
5 
SZ 
Od 

















Pads 
Tablets 
Practice 
Paper 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST. 31 £, 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. 














A NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. * %° 4 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - - - Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 








made specially for the school. 
We have been making this 
class of goods for nearly twenty 
‘* Acme” 








TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less thancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 
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We give below a most complete list of publishers of school books and firins who manufacture schocl supplies and equipment 
In writing for circulars, catal gues, or informacik ~~ you will get 
sasional a lvertisers in Tue JougNaAL 
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JovugNAL every time you write. 


School Book Publishers 


Corrections are made each month 


The names in bold face type are regular or ocx 


School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Ch 


Charts 


| Andrews Mf. Co.. 


This will be a great convenience 


vect at attention by mentioning THE ScHoo! 
andar 


‘specially commended as reliavle firms. 


Chicago 


Hu lbrook, W. H., Windsor LocksCt, 


em. Boston School Supply Co., Boston | @ -G ; 
American. Book Co., = 2 . , . ph ” - | Cheney Globe Co.Mystic Bridge, 
N. ¥.. Cin, Chicago, Boston, Franklin Ed. ¢ +, Boston Ginn & Co, “1 | Schedier, H. New York 
Atiac ‘t: a. Portland, Or Hall, Thos & Sons, Hammett Co. dS. L. Howell, EB. E.. Washington, D. C. 


Appleton & «0., D., .Y. & Chi. 
Armstrong & Son, A. C. Ne w York 
Baker & Taylor Co., - 
Clive, W. B. - 
Harpe r & Brothers, ~ 


Hammett, J. L Co. 

Knott, L_E. App. Co., : 
Ritchie E, D. & Sons, ™ 
Thompson, A. T. & Co., - 
Zieglar Electric Co.. 1“ 


Silver, Burdett & Co., - 
Century School Supply Co., 
Chicago. 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Educational Aid Association, “ 
rm 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 


Am. Lead Pencil Co., New York 
Faber, A. W., a 


“s Central Sch, Supply Co., ¢ thicago. | The Caxton Co. Barnes & Co., A. 8. oe 
—,. M9 — 5. ry “ Manasse, L. . 8S. School Furnitare Co.. “ Lenareees, 3.8. oO. . 
Jenkins, W.R. . McIntosh Battery Co., Chicago | Franklin i Co, N.Y.C. Faber Ebert _ “ 
Semana lea <o E “6 Olmsted Scientific Co., “ Harison. W. Bey. “ | Ot, Sue _— % i 
level & On. A : . | Robbins A. L, Co., , Kellogg & Co., .E. L., e Eclectic Pen 7" On - 
Macmillan & Co.., N. Y.. and Chi. at ty = S © * +. -. c “ ae 4 0, “ Gillott, Jos, & Sons, “ 
Maynard, Merrill & C Fag wYork . School Furniture Co., otter & Putnam, é _ | mebacietoeie them a ae 

| Walmsley, Fuller & Co., * Potter & Co.. Jobn E. Philadelphia | p*terore wee 


The Morse Co., 

Mutual Book Company, - 
Nelson, Thos., & Sons, ” 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac ™ 


| Becker, Christian, 


Lohmann Bros. Greenville, oO. 
New York City 
Beseler, Charles 


Congdon, C. H., St. Paul, Minn. 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & Co., Meriden. Ct. 
Diamond Ink Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 

Potter & Putnam, = | Eimer & Amend, “ Baker W. H. Boston Hiewine C "" Sto Brooklyn NY 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. Hes | 3; B. Colt & Co., “ | Denison, T. 8. Chicago | Lippincott Co., J. B * Phila. 
Sheldon & Co., | Keutfel & Esser, a Flanagan, A. “ Ap + J. B. rila. 
Smith Pub. Co., H. P. “ F--—y oe - March Bros., rm Lebanon, O. Pencil Sharpeners 
University Publishing Com ns | Gundlach Opt. Co., Rochester, N.Y. | Rxcelsior Publishing Go, =» | Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. A. 
Vv m= 1 eel Th, ‘New York Ward's Nat. Sci. Estab., | Kellogg & Co., E. L., > oe Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
‘iter & Sena. Yao of | Eberbach Drug & Chem. Co.. Ogilvie, J. 8. “ Central Sch. Supply House, 
Wood & Co., Wm., . nn Arbor, Mich. Russell, R. H. & Son, = . c hic ago 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston | | Bao 4 a Phila. | Garrett Co., P. Philadelphia e. anne weet sparred Co., 

s s l “ a ee Venn. Pub, €o., wd e wr 
Boston School Supply Co. . Queen & Go., * | John E. Potter & Co., “ Andrews Sch. Fur’g Co., N.Y. C. 
Ginn & Go Boston, XN. Y.. Chi, | Kau. Wm. H., ° Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
Heath & Co., D. "| Williams, Brown & Earl, * | Dictionaries & Cyclopedias, | Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Houghton, smimiie & Co. —- bs Zentmayer, J. | Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 


Lee & shepard, Boston | 


Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 


Henry Heil Chem. Co., 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


Photos for Schools. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, | The Century Co., “ Soule Photo Co., Boston 
Boston and N. Y. e - St. Louis, Mo. | Bonk & Wagnalls Dunton, C. H. & Co * 
Per ry Mason & C O- Boston | | Weston Elec, Inst. C _— N. J. Lippincott Co., J.B. Phila. eae, Peaak, New York 
Prang — | Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, O. | Merriam, G. & C., Springfield, Mass. | BO Photo Con,” 1" 
Bos.. N. Y., Chi | Edgeconib, W. C. Mystic, Conn. | Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, | Ad. Braun & Co., &s 


Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Ware. Wm. & Co., 


Sadlier & Co., W. B. Balto. Md. 


School Supplies 


See also Biackboards, Book Covers, 


Chie: Pago. 


Goes LMhegraphie Co., 
Supply House, 


Central Se 


Program Clocks. 


é : to. Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, | Rickett’s, C. L., Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
rhe gy A. Co Chigage | School Blanks, Kindergarten Mater- | Ames & Rollinson, New York eee many Pear Boston, Mass. 
Gries: ,o.< Fo - 4 | ial, etc. nil niet Fouch, A.J. & Co., marten. Pa, | Prentiss Clock Co. N. Y. City 
“ | Boston School Supply Co., Boston Jileox, John, ord, N.Y. 

Set Te Naliy & Co.. + Hammett Co., J. - H. H. Carter & Co., Boston School Records, Blanks, and 
Scott’ Sansa t Ob “ | Acme School Supply Co., Chicago Stationery. 

me i Pub. Co : “ Caxton Co., The | Duplicating Apparatus. Babb, Ed, E. - Boston 

* a : | Central School Supply House,“ | Lawt EO New Y ammett Co,. J. L., 

ws er Phila, | Donahue & Hennebery, Ss New York. | Oliver Adams Pub. Co., Chicago 


Butler E. H. & Co., 


Philadelphia 
Eldredge Bros., ss 


Educational Aid Association, 
F yo A. 


| Dick, A. B. & Co., 


Chicago 


Central Sch, Supply House, 
Donahue & Hennebery, 





a a . Kane & Co. Thos. | Flags, Medals, Badges, etc, | U.% School Furniture Co, * 
on means J. B. “ | Oliver Adams Pub. Co., “ ™ & on eo .2 * gs 7 Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Potter & Co. dno. E “ | Olmsted, W. L. * Rohnert Miller Co. soston | Smith & White M’f’g Co., 

Sower Co ‘Christopher - Rowles, BE. W.A., 7 ss Oak H 1 Co _ Holyoke, v=. 

Johnson. B. F. Co., Richmond, Va | Standard School Fur. Co., “ ‘ a res © bi Acn 2 Sta, & Paper Co,, N. Y. 

Williams & Rogers, ” ” | 9, & Scheel Purnitare Co., . Central Seh, Supply Sous, “oo | Amertoan Rows Os, 1 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago | Welch, W, M. & Co , Channon, H. & Co. ies Daniel Slote & Co., 


Practical Text-Book € o., 
Cleveland, O. 
C. A. Nichols & Co., 
Springfield Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., 


Century Sch. Supply Co., 
Chic ago, Ill. 


| Smith & White M’f’g Co., 


Holyoke, Mass, 
Albany, N. Y. 
American Mfg. Co. Jamestown N.Y. 


Choate, W. F. Co., 


S. School Fur niture C — = 
American Flag Co., Easton, Pa, 
Joel, A. J. New York City 
Consolidated Firew’ks Co, * 
Thorp & Co., 8. 8. es 


Vicott, J. M. - 
Blair Co., J. C. Huntington, Pa. 


School Bells 


Bell Foundry, 
Hammett Co., J, L 


Bluke Boston 


Springfield, Mass. | Twin City §.8.Co.,Minneapolis, Minn. Degr on Aymar & Co., = McShane Bell Found.,Baltimore,Md. 
Acme Sia & Paper € o., N.Y. City | Ensign M’fg Co., Central-Sch, Supply House, 


Music Publishers. 


Ditson, Oliver & Co., 
Novello, Ewer & Co, 
John Church Co, 
Cncinnati, New York, Chicago 
S. W. Straub, Chicago 


Boston, N.Y. 
New York 


School Furniture 


Allen, Chas, 
Bobrick Sch. 
Chandler 


Boston 
Furniture Co., se 
Adjustable Desk Co., “* 


| Me Clees & Co., 


Andrews School Fur’g Co., 
Central a Supply House.“ 
Harison, Bev., - 
Olcott, 5 o, « 
Peckham, Little & Co., We 
Potter & Putnam, ” 
Schermerhorn & éo., . 
Wilson, J. B. ” 


Phila. Pa. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. “ - 
Greenwood School Supply. Co. 
Youngstown, O. 
Sch.& Off.Sup.Co..Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Ed. Supply Co., Kingston. Jamaica. 


Whitehe aa & HoagCo..Ne wark, N. J. 
Frink, W Elizabeth, N. J. 


Gymnnsion Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A. G. & Bros. New York 
Narragansett, Mach. Co., 

Providence, R. L. 
Gym.Co, Akron, 0. 

Kindergarten Material 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos. Chicago 
Schermerhoru Co.,J.W., N.Y. 
Steiger Co., E. ™ 


Schumacher, 


Cc hic ago. 
U.S. School Furniture Go, , 
Bue key e Bell Foundry, Cin., O. 
Cincinnati “* ¢ Slee 
Am. Bell Foundry, Northville, 
Meneely Bell Co., Troy, 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, } 
Rumsey & Co, Seneca Falis, N. Y. 
Stuckstede & Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 


Second Hand School Books. 


Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Geo. B. Doan, Chicago 
Allen, D. A. Se 


Perry, Geo. 8. - i “vy C Barnes, C. M. Co., = 

Hudson School Furniture Co., Blackboards, Crayons, and ten Deacey —— Mass, | Harison, W. Bev. N. Y. ¢ 
Athens, O. | Erasers. ‘ “| Hinds & Noble, te 

Union School Furniture Co., | Bell. J. E. - Roston| Manual Training Supplies. Keyser, W. H. & Co., Philadelphia 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
ara. 
ott 


Kane & Co., 
Rowles, E. 
Shorencd & ¢ 0., <4 
U.S. School Furniture Co. ae 


Chicago 


Hammett Co., J. L., 
Central Sch, Supply House, 
Chicago. | 
U.S, School Furniture Co., “ 
Consolidated L: high Slate Co., N. Be 


| Hammacher, 


| Barnes, W. F. & John, 


Chandler & Barber, Boston 

schlemmer & Co., 
New York. 

Rockford, Ill. 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Penn, Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Bridge Teac he rs Age ney, Boston 


ws Sch, F ’ Seneca Falls M’f’g Co., 
Andrews Sch. Fur. Co., N. ¥. City | Grown Slate Co., (a Seneca Falls. N. y, | Beacon “ ts 
Galpen, R. H., bbie I “ | — SN. 1. | Co-ope rative* 
Randolph McNutt, Buffalo, N. Y. — e- - « | Morse Mach. Co., Rochester, N.Y. | tastern “ “ 
Buffalo Sch. Fur. Co., Silicate Slate Co . | Reed, F, E. & Co., Worcester, Mass. | winship Teachers’ Agency, 


Clevel’d Sch. Fur. C 0., 
Favorite Desk Seat. Co., 

Ohio Rake Co., Dayton, O. 
G.R. Seating Co.,Grand Rz upids, Mch. 
Haney Sch. Far. Co. 

Man. Sch. Fur. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marshall Sch.Fur.Co. Marshall Mch. 
Stafford, E. H. Co., Muske; “zon, Mich. 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co. Northville, Mich. 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, O. 
Durant Desk Co., Racine, Wis. 


Clev eland, 0, 


Hyatt Slate Co.., 


Franklin M’f’g Co , Rochester, N.Y. 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Co., 
Slatington, Pa. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Am. Soapstone Finish Co. 

Chester Depot, Vt. 
American Mfg. Co.,Jamestown,N.Y. 
U.S. Crayon Co., Toledo, O. | 
Acme Sch. Sup. Co. Chicago, 
Standard Sch Pur. Co., = | 
Londergon,W. H. & Cc = 


| Strelinger, 


| English Co., 


C A.& Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Minerals 

New York City 
Simmons, E. E. 1. 
Ward’s Nat. Sci Co.,Rochester, N.Y. 
Howell, E. E. Washington, D. C. 
Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. 

Maps (Relief and Wall), 

Globes, etc. 


Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 
Chicago 
National Teachers’ Agency, * 
The Thurston Teachers Agency. 
Chicago 
Winchell’s Agency, Chicsgo 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, “ 
Texas School Agency, 
Marshall, Tex. 
G. B. Free, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Rich’d Sch, Fur. Co., Richmond, Ind. wie: > | Hammett Co., J. L., Boston | Colo, Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
Springfield Sch. Fur. Co., | Ff ment mene ma e} . y 8. on F hile. Central Sch. Supply House, National Ed, Bureau, 
Springfield, Tl. | PI para Chicago. Harrisburg, Pa. 
N.J.Seh. Fur.Co. Trenton, N. J. Book Covers | Olmsted, W. A. Hazard Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bloomsburg Sch. Fur. Co., | Harison, W. Bev. New York City Bead, Me Nally, & Co., = Coyriere, Mrs. N. ¥.C 
Bloomsburg, Pa. | Van Evern, P. F. ) U. 8, School Furniture a sas Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 


Minn. Sch. Fur. Co,,Minneap.,Minn. | Holden Book Cover Co., 
Burlington, Ta, | 


Burl. Sch. Fur. Co, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Oicott, J. M. 


. Y. City 
Harison W. Bey. - 





Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
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Hazen, Irving, Met. Tea. Bu., : Hammond Typewriter Co., ot Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit Heat. & Vent. Co.,** wn 

N. ¥. Ea N. Y. C. Yost Typewriter Co., ™ McLain Co., J. H. Canton, O. E. M. Link, Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 

Schavere coal Besean, © Typewriter Exchange, “Powers Regulator Co., Chicago Stover Heater Co., —_ Freeport, Ill. 
chermerhorn Co,, J. W. Smith Premier Co., Syracuse,N.Y. Fuller & Warren Warm. & Ven. Co. 


Young-Falton, Mrs, M, J. 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 


Saginaw, Mich. 
Bardeen, C. W., Syrecune, N.Y 
Robertson, I. Memphis, Tenn. 
Educational Ex. Providence, R. 1. 


Central Ed. Bureau, Phila, Pa. 
Parker, C. J. Raleigh, N. C. 
Southern Teachers’ Exchange. 

Nashville, 


Typewriters. 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., x. Fe 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Densmore Typewriter Co., ” 


ena. Guroe 
Ideal 


Palsey, J 


nano Furnace Co., 
Smith & Anthony Co., 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Daugherty Typewriting Co., 
Williams Type Co., 
Ford Type Co. 
Heating & Ventilating 
Am. Boiler Co., 
Boston Blower Co , 
Exeter Machine Works, ens 


Heater Mtg. Co., 
iler Co., 


American Boiler Co., 
popaeee Furnace Co., 
Fuller & Warren Co., 
Gorton & Lidgerw: 
Hart & Crouse, 

J. L. Mott Iron Works, 
Standard Radiator Co., 


ieee Pa., 
Hi. X- Gey 
Boston 


Craig Reynolds Foun. Co., 
U. 8. Heater Co., 
Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co., 


Peck & Williamson Co. Cincinnati O. 
Hersey Atwood Heater C 
Clifton, N. J. 


Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa 


Detroit, Mich. 


Herenden mite. Co.. Geneva, N. Y. 
Boston, New York, Phila., Pa. 
Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct. 

Raymond Campbell a. Co., 
Middletown, Pa. 


Norwich, Conn. 


hicago. 
7.6 


Mowry. W. C. 
H. Sandmyer & Co., 


“ Peoria, Tl. 
a I. A. Sheppard & Co., Livy a ol 
Howard Furnace Co.,Syracuse, N.Y. 


Pease Furn. Co., J. F.,Syracuse, N.Y. 
Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
Carton Furnace Co. Utica, N. Y. 
Giblin & Co., 6 
Kernan Furnace Co., ae 
Russell Wheeler & Co., * 
Broomell, Schmidt & Co., York, Pa. 


0., 


ayton,O. 


“ e 





Architects. 


We publish below a directory of architects who 
have had experience in designing and planning school 
buildings. Boards of Education usually employ a 
competent architects even for the smallest building, 
and the result is a dignified, well planned, economi- 
cal structure, a credit to the city or town. We shall 
be glad toanswer correspondence as to the names 
below, but we suggest that the architects be ad- 
dressed directly, mentioning Tue Scuoot JourNAL. 








Eyre, Wilson 
927 Chestnut St., 
Architect of the 
oth street, N. Y 


Schweinfurth, Albert C. 


San Francisco, Cat. 
Schwenfurth, C. F. Cievetanp, O. 


Architect of Ursuline Convent, Cleveland. St. 
Joseph Seminary, Nottingham, O. Physical lab- 
oratory, Adelbert College, Cleveland. 


Schweinfurth, J. A. 
Exchange Building, . .  . Boston, Mass. 
Architect of James St. and Seymour St. Schools, 
Auburn, N. Y., etc. 


Gardner, Byrne & Gardner 
SPRINGFIELD, Mas>. 
Mr. Gardner is the author of Gardner’s *School 
Buildings.” 


Hilton, Howard 


75 Westminster St., - - 


Beman, S, S. 
Architect of Laboratories and Medical School, 
Northwestern University. 


Brocklesby, Wm. C. Hartrorp, Cr, 
Architect en 5 for Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., and New Britain High School,Ct. 


Bullard, Geo. Wesley Tacoma, Wasu. 
Architect of Puget Sound University, Young 
Men's Hall, etc. 


Wheelwright & Haven Boston, Mass. 
Architects of many Boston Schools, also High 
School Buil¢ing, Marlboro, Mass. 


Potter, William A. Nrw York Ciry. 
Architect of the Teachers College, N. Y. City. 
Commencement Hall, Princeton College, N. J, 


McKim, Mead and White. New Yor«x Crry. 

Architects of Columbia College Buildings, New 

York, University Buildings, New York, Brooklyn 
Institute, Latin School, Baltimore, Md., etc, 


Marshall, Henry Rutgers. New York Cirv. 
Architect of Brearley School, 9 W. 54th Street, 
N. Y. City, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore Md. 


Lamb and Rich. New York City. 

Architects of Alumni Hall, Dartmouth College, 

Hanover, N. H., Berkeley School, 9 W. 44th St, 
New York, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Copes and Stewardson, Puivape).enia, Pa. 

Architect of Pembroke Hall, Bryn Mawr Col- 

lege, Dormitory Buildings for University of 
Pennsylvania, etc. 


- - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Educational Building, 6: E. 


Provipence, R.I, 





Two South African Constitutions. 


The chief differences between the South 
African and the American systems of gov- 
ernment are the following : 

The president has, in the South African 
republics, far less independence tnan a fed- 
eral president or the governor of a state. 
He has no veto on acts of the legislature, 
and much less power through the patronage 
at his disposal ; for though he can recom- 
mend persoas for appointment to public 
office, and, at least in the Transvaal, signs 
the docnments appointing them, the ap- 
pointment itself would seem to be regarde 4 
as the act of the Volksraad. Moreover the 
one-chambered legislature's much stronger 
as against him than are the two-chambered 





legislatures of America, which may, and 
frequently do, differ in opinion, so that the 
executive can play off one against the other. 
Further, an American federal president has 
a cabinet of advisers whom he has himself 
selected, and an American state governor 
has usually offic'als round him who, being 
elected by a party vote at the same election, 
are probably his political allies ; whereas a 
South African president may have an exe- 
cutive council of opponents forced on him 
by the Volksraad. And even in negotia- 
tions with foreign states, he cannot act 
apart from this executive council If we 
were to rely upon the legal aspect and effect 
of the provisions of these South African 
constitutions as enabling us to predict their 
practical working, we should expect to find 
them producing a despotism, perhaps a 
tyranny, of the representative assembly ; 
for few checks upon its power are to be 
foand within the four corners of either in- 
strument We should be prepared to find 
party government develop itseif in a pro- 
nounced form. Power would be concen 
trated in the party majority and its leaders. 
The executive would become the humble 
instrument of their will. The courts of law, 
especially in the Transvaal with its appar- 
ently flexible constitution, would be unable 
to stem the tide of legislative violence. The 
president might perhaps attempt to resist 
by producing a deadlock over appoint- 
ments ; and he would have a certain moral 
advantage in being the direct choice of the 
people. Butthe one chambered legislature 
would in all probability prevail against him 
—Forum, 


The Fourth. 


A great change has come about in the 
past few years in the way of keeping the 
Fourth, It is still ushered in by the boom- 
ing of cannon and the ringing of bells, and 
processions following drums mark the 
morning hours, while fireworks finish the 
day with a brave display of rockets, pin 
wheels, Roman candles, and showers and 
cascades of flame. Thus far the public 
celebrates, with the municipality authoriz- 
ing funds to cover the expense, and in 
larger towns or smaller villages there is lit- 
tle difference in the order of proceedings. 
In household life the day marks the high- 
rolling tide of the summer holidays. As in 
winter we date events from Christmas, in 
summer we regard the Fourth as a mile- 
stone for memory. But we women might 
well pause and consider whether we are 
taking advantage of the Fourth as we 
ought, in fostering the patriotic spirit 
among our sons and daughters. Few of 
these are familiar, as we used to be, with 
the burning words of the great Declaration. 
Few of us read aloud and re-read and 
study the history of our nation, a nation 
which has behind it so bright a career and 
before it so splendid an opportunity. Few 
of us, comparatively, are thrilled with the 
love of our land and with pride in its name 
and fame as we should be. On the faces 
of confident young Americans there is too 
often a sneer wherethere should be a smile 
when patr.otism is the theme. On the 


Fourth we may well renew our spoken love 





for our native land, and perhaps sing some 
such stirring lyric as Dr. Holmes gave us 
in “ Union and Liberty”: 
‘* Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 
Borne through their battle-fields’ thunder and 
fame 
Blazoned in song and illumined in story, 
Wave o’er us all who inherit their fame, 
Up with our banner bight, 
Sprinkied with starry light, 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky, 
Loud rings the nation’s cry, 
Union and Liberty one evermore.” 
—Harper's Bazar. 


Feats of Memory. 


A case of an unusual memory which is 
attracting much attention is the recent 
achievement of Secretary Carlisle in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Carlisle’s speech on the finances, 
which would fill eight or ten columns of 
the Democrat and Chronicle, was delivered 
without manuscript, and the speaker tre- 
ferred to his notes only two or three 
times during the whole of his address. As 
he gave many figures and statistics referring 
to this and other countries, the perform- 
ance must be set down as a noteworthy 
one. It has, however, been equaled or 
surpassed by other men prominent in our 
public life. Edward Everett, Charles Sum- 
ner, Roscoe Conkling, and James G, Blaine 
were famous for oratorical efforts which 
had all the force and attractiveness of ex- 
tempore deliverances, but which had been 
carefully prepared and memorized. Mr. 
Conkling had special gifts in this direc- 
tion. 

It was often difficult for his hearers to 
persuade themselves that his flights of elo- 
quence, flashes of wit, volleys of invective, 
and appropriate gestures were not inspira- 
tions of the moment, when, in fact, they 
were the finished prodtct of laborious pre- 
paration, and, in some cases, of private 
rehearsal. His great speech in New York 
in the Garfield campaign was a wonderful 
achievement in memory and in the orator- 
ical art that conceals art. Mr, Blaine also 
generally knew precisely what he was going 
to say, and just how he was going to say it, 
before delivering an important speech. It 
long ago ceased to be a secret that on the 
occasion of his last appearance in Rochester 
he secured the attendance of an expert 
shorthand reporter in his private room. 
The reporter seated himself at a table, with 
paper and pencils, and Mr. Blaine, slowly 
pacing the room, deliberately thought out a 
dictated speech. A typewritten copy of the 
reporter’s notes was immediately taken to 
the newspaper offices, and a few hours later 
Mr. Blaine delivered the speech, word for 
word, to a large assemblage of people. Be- 
tween the dictation and the delivery Mr. 
Blaine had many callers, and his thoughts 
were diverted in other ways by the events 
of the day, but his memory did not fail him. 
Although this was by no means one of the 
most important mental efforts of his life, it 
was a peculiar and impressive one.—o- 
chester Chronicle, 


Hot weather always bri many discomforts, 
such as sunburn, chafing, eta Pond’s Extract comes 
—_ Ly gentle healer to cool and relieve us of all these 
mise 
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Erie Railroad 


The . 

Picturesque 
Trunk Line 
of America. 





The on'y line whose trains are every where 
protected by 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ONLY LINE WITHOUT 
CHANGE FROM 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO BEAUTIFUL 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


Located at a high altitude, amidst charming 
surroundings, its shores dotted by hotels of 
unusual excellence. Chautauqua Lake is 
famous as the 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT, 


and is reached with speed, comfort, and 
safety by the 


..- PICTURESQUE ERIE. 
D. |. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 














A WEEK AGENTS—GENERAL, LOCAL OR 
TRAVELING—LADIES OR GENTS SELLING 


$50.00 


jon. t Dish Washer 
Greatest seller on earth. Best made, 
ge Hy Price low. Over 60,000 
sold. Washes and dries dishes in two 
minutes. No muss, slop, scalded fing- 
ers or broken dishes. i 
erate. Everyone warranted. S¢ 
merit. One sold lays foundation for 
ten more. Every hotel, restaurant or 
a family buy. No canvassing, easy job. 
Write for catalogue, wholesale prices and agency. 
World Manaf’sg Co., (N 3) Columbus, Ohio. 


JGGY 


heeton, Spring 


(A . 






















's4 Wagon, Harness or Saddle 
NA» in the world at Lowest 
aca iy} WholesalePrices.Ship- 

ped C.O. D. anywhere to 


REKXA SY an 
yone with privilege of 
cK AS examination. . All goods 


guaranteed as represented or money refunded, Send 
imonials 


Write today addresa(in tulljGASH BUYERS UNION 
ritetoday ress(in Ss’ UNI 
458 West VanBuren Street, else Chicago, Ills. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 


LABOR any amount TESTED 
SAVING | of Snation in vaaee 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements, 22 
Sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 8 ip 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago. 
READERS will confer a favor by men- 

_ tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 





Interesting Notes. 


pounds, and is utilized for ascertaining the 
point of elastic limit and the breaking 
point, in any case whatever ; thus, by fixing 


lightship anchor being put to the test by a 
tremendous pull, the chain parted when 
indica‘or marked an energy of 435,000 
pounds. The companion of this tester is 
an immense hammer, weighing over 100 
tons and striking a blow twenty-five tons 
greater than its weight. The cylinder in 
connection has a twenty-two inch bore, the 
piston rod is four feet six inches long and 
six inches in diameter, the hammer head 
weighs 6,000 pounds, the die 2,500, and the 
steam pressure used is ninety ; the distance 
between the two legs of the hammer is ten 
feet, and a piece of metal four feet high can 
be worked on, the hammer at such a thick- 
ness having a stroke of six inches ; but so 
delicately is the hammer adjusted that a 
watch can be placed on the die and a blow 
just heavy enough to break the crystal de- 
livered. 


A ticket-seller in a theater once owned a 
parrot that was quick at learning to repeat 
the phrases heard. Thus, among other 
things, he was soon able to exclaim, “One 
at a time, gentlemen! one at a time, 

lease!” for this sentence was constantly 
in the mouth of his master. The ticket 
man went to the country for a summer va- 
cation and took the educated parrot along 
with him, One day the bird got out of his 
cage and disappeared. His owner searched 
all about for him, and finally toward even- 
ing found him despoiled of half his feath- 
ers sitting far out on the limb of a tree, 
while a dozen crows were pecking at ‘him 
whenever they cculd get a chance. And 
all this time the poor parrot, with his back 
humped up, was edging away constantly 
exclaiming, “One at a time, gentlemen! 
one at a time, please !”—Harfer’s Round 
Table. 


Bicyclists have pushed their frozen way 
to Siberia, have mopped perspiring faces 
under the temples of Thibet, and have dis- 
cussed tires and gearing beneath the shad- 
ow of the great pyramid. The maidens of 
Norway have laid their Ibsen aside, and the 
matrons of Germany leave their babies, to 
glide abroad on the public highways. The 
tinkle of the too familiar bell startles the 
bronco on the tracks in the Argentine Re- 

ublic. In London, in New York, and in 

aris wheeling is the fashionable fad of the 
hour, a fad extending to every class of so- 
ciety. But about the very last place where 
one would expect the bicycle to become the 
rage is Venice, where all the great thor- 
oughfares of the city consist of water, and 
gondolas constitute the ordinary means of 
conveyance. Yet according to the report 
of the British consul at Venice, just pub- 
lished in London, the queen of the Adriatic 
has succumbed to the charms of the wheel, 
which monopolizes at the present moment 
all her attention and all her interest. 


The Inland Publishing Co., Terra Haute, 
Ind., have issued Wisely’s “ Language for 
the Grades,” and “ New English Grammar.” 
These books have grown out of many years 
of experience by Feslncer Wisely in the 

rades, and in normal school work, in the 
instruction of teachers. 





'Featherbone 


The testing machine employed at the| 
Government works, Watertown, Mass.., is | 
described as of phenomenal power in de- | 
termining the strength of metals, being ca- | 
pable of exerting a pull of one million} 





| 


a piece of silk thread to it, it will record | 
the exact force required to snap even such | 
a trifle; ifan egg be placed lengthwise be- | 
tween the lathe-like points, the machine | 
will crack it after exerting a crushing force | 
of sixty-one pounds; in another case, a| 


. 
Edge 

% 

* B..: 

i. 

° ao BIAS 
ss VELVETEEN 
+ SKIRT BINDING 


has a strip of Featherbone stitched 
in one edge. It both flares and 
binds the skirt and holds it away 
from the feet ; the newest of the &. 


the | H. & M. bindings. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


‘Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, se Sahara] 









UTIFIES 


Tite SKIN, 


the test of 46 
ears—no other 


No other cos. 


AS WELL 48 
metic will do. 


PURIFIES 





terfeit of similar 
The dis- 


name. e 
tinguished Dr, L. 


(a 

: “As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every . Also 
Foudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
tbrougnout the U. 8., Canada and Europe. 
Aiso found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
gar-Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


FLAGS! ie’ * 





required by State 





Law. Address : 
Successor to OAK HALL CO., 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - Mass. 
-S8 PEAK ER S8— 


PLAYS i558: 


Chicago 
Kindergarten 
College. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Principal. 


Dre 
—D 
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COLLEGE REOPENS OCT. 1. 


Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 
visors, and Training Teachers. Com- 
bines college course and profession, 


CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS, 
OCTOBER 21, 22, 23. 


Send for curriculums, Address Dept. B, 
10 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New Books. 


The Charlatan, Robert Buchanan and 
Henry Murray, is a story founded on the| 
drama of the same name which was pro- 
duced in the Haymarket theater a few 
months ago. It was first published in the 
newspapers, and is now republished for the 
first time in book form, The subject is 


English love and politics, and there are | 


side thrusts at certain impostors. It is 
not to be considered, however, as an at- 


tack on theosophy or a satire against hyp- | 


notism, as the fact is recognized that there 
are impostors in all religions and profes- 
sions. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


The abridged edition of Bright Light, a 
singing book for Sunday-schools, contains 
ninety six pages of beautiful songs (music 
and words) that will last a Sunday-school a 
long time. (S. W. Straub & Co., Audito- 
rium building, Chicago. 9 cents. 


Bertha M. Neher in her little book Among 
the Gianis presents moral trutids in the 
form of a story that little people can under- 
stand and appreciate. These giants are 
called Laziness, Carelessness, Bad-temper, 
Untruth, and Selfishness, and tales in re- 
gard to them are interwoven with the ex- 
perience of some bright little children. The 
book is ingeniously illustrated and will cer- 
tainly hold the attention of children, either 
when it is read to them or when they read 
it themselves. (A. Flanagan, Chicago.) 


Christianity and Our Times is a rever- 
ent and thoughtful treatment of this great 
subject by R. P. Brorup. He considers 


the evolution of religion, the moral diffi- 
culties of the Old Testament, the relation 
of the Old Testament to the New, Christ 
and the Bible, interpretation and ritualism, 
|creed and discipline, and other matters in 
| which all are more or less interested. (In- 
ternational Book Co,, Chicago. Paper, 2 

| cents.) 


A shcrt love story of English life, bear- 
ing the title An Engagement, will help to 
make a summer day pass more pleasantly 
The author is Sir Robert Peel and there is | 
a frontispiece by E. Frederick. The vol- 
ume is a handsome one bound in green 
cloth with cover design in silver. (Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co., New York. 50 cents.) 


Vacation Time 
| Is at hand and is gladly welcomed by all, especia - 
| ly those whose duties in life have caused them to 
greatly run down their system to meet the re- 
| quirements, physical and mental, foiced upon 
lthem. With these and othe:s, it is important, 
whether at home, at the seashore, or in the coun 
| try, that some thought be given to diet, and as 
further assistance to nature, a good building-up 
| medicine like Hood's Sarsaparilla had best be re- 
| sorted to. Why not take Hocd’s Sarsaparilla | 


Interesting Notes. 


| 

| That this is a novel-reading age is show- 
jing by the great number of good stories 
produced, and, in spite of the vast number 
of books, the demand is still formore. The 
| Cassell Union Square Library, issued semi- 
|monthly by the Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York, already contains a large num 
ber of excellent stories. Among recent 
ones are No. 16, A Fazr Jewess, by B. L. 
Farjeon; No. 18, The Tiger Lily: A 
Story of a Woman, by Geo. Manville Fenn ; 
No. 20, The Third Volume, by Fergus 
Hume, and No. 21, Sous of Belial, by 
William Westall. 





Velveteen binding, as we all know, is 
now the accepted dress skirt binding. The 
famous S. H. & M. velveteen binding can 
be purchased with a row of featherbone 
combined with it, all made together and 
ready to sew on, thus affording a perfect 
binding and extender at the same time. It 
is preferable because with the S. H. & M. | 
and featherbone combined on the bottom 
of the skirt it is so easy to finish the gown. 
A great mistake is to buy velveteen by the 
yard and cut it up into strips for skirt bind- 
ing, because it is not every velveteen that 
is suited for skirt binding. It needs a cer- 
tain length of pile and strength of back. 
The S. H. & M. people were a long time 
securing a velveteen that could be depended 
upon for uniform excellence in these re- 
spects, and when they found it they took 
the whole output of the velveteen, and 
thus their binding can always be depended 
upon. It is strong, neatly joined, and 
comes in every conceivable color, with or 
without the featherbone addition. 








nAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


















injury or unpleasant feeling 





full address written plainly. 


LOCAL A 
GENERAL AGENTS 


Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmicss as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, ®1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


a 
° 





————$$<—$= $< —__—— 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
s s bd INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 
oy Ace ient.—In Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply fora few minute*and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like paspere, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CAN 
NOT FAIL. ir the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 


when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. 





OP Correspondence sacredly privatee Postage stamps received the 


same as sae ‘wert MENTION YOUR COUNTY 4ND THIS PaPER.) Gut this advertisement out, ¢ 

MODENE MANUFACY URING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S. A. 
nufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 

You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 


Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in prefer- 
ence to any other,— in fact almost to the exclu- 
sion of all others? 

Because they know that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cures when others fail. 

The question of best is just as positively de- 
cided in favor of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as the 
question of comparative sales. Remember, 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


cure Liver Ills; easy to 
Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. 25¢. 


BOVININE 


Acts like magic in the 
alcohol and 
habits, entirely 
ing the 
powers. 














opium 
restor- 
digestive 





‘CROWN AND BRIDGE WorK. 


Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N.Y. 


~ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
—CINCINNATI,©, 


Best Grade Copper and Tin 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 








panes far sounding, and highly satis- 
ry Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WERE Prof, fir, ‘Tsa6- 


Description and prices on application 


_ aR RBS reasetonineree ee S Sare 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. Sesh yi 
a 








For Men and Roys at wholesale prices. Free 


. 
Catalogue. Also Bicycles, Sewing Machines 
Buggies, Harness, Mills, Tools, Safes, Gans 


Seales ete. CHICAGO SCALE CO.Chicago IIL, 


OOOO OOOO 
We buy schoolbooks O 


7 or exchange, few or many, new or sec rondhand 
Catalogue free —“‘Prices we Pay"’— mention this ad 


Arthur Hinds & Co. ( ) 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


O. 
OOOCOOOOOOOO0O 
Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year, 


FE, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 











0K FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. <7 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 
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Finst CLASS :: 
init: VASSAR COLLEGE 


THEY ARE ALL TAUGHT TO USE 


“¢ BROWNS *- 
FRENCH DRESSING 


It is the most reliable dressing upon the market, | 
and more of Brown’s French Dressing is sol 
throughout the world than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and accept 
no substitute ; take only 


Brown’s French Dressing 





In No. 8 of Vol. VII. of the Transactions 
of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, 
Prof. C. M. Woodward attempts to answer 
the question, At What Age do Pupils 
Withdraw from the Public Schools? He 
has studied the reports of the superintend- 
ents of St. Louis, Chicago, and Boston, and 
very carefully tabulated the statistics. The 
pamphlet throws much light on this import- 
ant question. 


To what extent the new czar is opening 
up his dominions to foreign enterprise is 
shown by the fact that within the last twelve 
months thirty-one new industrial undertak- 
ings have been started in Russia by Bel- 
gians alone, representing a total capital of 
$100,000,000. Most of these enterprises 
are connected with the metallurgical indus- 
try in the south of Russia, and some of 
them are on a large scale. An enormous 
number of business undertakings of other 
kinds have been set on foot, and are still 
being started by foreigners of other national 
cities. France alone, in spite of her politi- 
cal friendship for Russia, shows ro dispo- 
sition to take advantage of this commercial 
opportunity.— Progress of the World. 


Electric railways are destined to become 
an important element in the life of rural 
communities as well as in cities and towns. 
The rails can be laid and wires stretched 
with wonderful rapidity and comparatively 
slight expense. In country districts freight 
cars are beginning to be used, which with 
a cheap tariff for farm products will event- 
ually prove a great carrier-to-market for the 
farmer and dairyman.—Progress of the 
World. 


One of the attractions at the educational 
exhibit at the Buffalo N. E. A. was a new 
primary reading chart published by Wil- 
liams & Rogers, Rochester, N.Y., and Chi- 
cago. This is more than merely a reading 
chart, being designed as an aid to nature 
study and the cultivation of patriotism. 
It is beautifully illustrated in colors, and is 
a valuable addition to the educational aids 
of this country. 


“ A striking illustration of the influence 
of fatigue upon the nervous system,” says 
Modern Medicine,“ is afforded by an ex- 
periment conducted by an Italian physi-ian 
some months ago. Twenty-four bicycle 


Ween) rideis who had ridden thirty-two miles in 


(two hours and a quarter were examined 

| with reference to their hearing, and it was 
in nearly every instance found to be defect- 
|ve. After two hours’ rest the hearing had 
| become normal in most of them.” 


| It is stated that the new electric light to 
| be placed in the Fire Island lighthouse off 
| Long Island will have the estimated power 
| Of 450,000,000 candles, thus making it the 
| most powerful artificial light in the world. 


The Second Summer, 


many mothers believe, is the most precar- 
ious in a child’s life ; generally it may be 
true. but you will find that mothers and 
physicians familiar with the valve of the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
do not so regard it. 


The Flour we do Eat versus The Flour 
we Should Eat. 


Among the many evidences of the ten- 
dency of the times to food improvement, is 
| consideration of the proper preparation of 
| cereals. It is singular that millers have 
|never been charged with adulteration of 
their brands, as has been charged against 
dealers in many other products; yet the 
|fact remains that flour as made to-day, 
| with few exceptions, is lacking in a large 
degree the full measure of the value con- 
tained in the entire wheat before milling. 
| In this, it seems, the public alone are at 
| fault, demanding a flour so white that the 
nourishing elements are all but eliminated 
in the bolting process. It is a fact that in 
the retention of a// the life sustaining prin- 
ciples in which wheat is so rich, a dark or 
deep cream tinted flour results. Apropos 
are some interesting experiments made | 
abroad on the lower animals; a dog having | 
been fed exclusively on the ordinary white | 
flour bread died in a few weeks, whilst | 
another one thrived on a diet of bread| 
made of the entire wheat. Thus confirm- 

ing chemical analysis that indicate scarcely 
more than twenty-five per cent. of nourish- 
ing value in white flour, in proportion to 
the intrinsic worth of wheat as a food 

Departures made in the direction of bran 

and graham breads were but steps in the 
right direction, since neither of these fulfill 
the conditions required in wholesomeness, 
the coarse particles irritating the delicate 
membranes of the intestines. The ideal 
flour should have all the nourishing quali- 
ties belonging to man’s natural food, the 
wheat berry—and whether the product is 
white or black should beso prepared. The 
Franklin Mills Company, of Lockport, 
New York, are meeting the demands of 
those who rebel against fashion in food, 
with their Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat, 
which fills all the requirements of nourish- 
ment with ease. It is perfect in assimila- 
tion and digestion ; is a trifle more expen 

sive, but much cheaper in the end, afford- 
ing about seventy-five per cent. more food 
value with assurance against the ills hav- 
ing indigestion and lack of proper nutrition 
as a basis, z. ¢.,common white flour. 








During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. Winstow’s SootHinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 

SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
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all day, perhaps two. Cold, 
cramped, raging headache, 
general weakness. 
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WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 
Incomes made, BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale.e 3% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
of $2.00. Good Teas and 
Coffees 25c. per Ib. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % lb. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA O0., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 289. New YorK. 
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USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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N our List may be found text-books of almost every 
grade from the lowest primary to the advanced uni- 
versity. They were not made by professional authors 

but on the contrary they are the outgrowth of school life 
and school-room experience. We desire to make this list 
as widely known as possible among the best teachers, and 
to all school boards who are seeking the best books for 
adoption. Investigation is invited. All correspondence will 


have prompt attention. 


Leacu, SHEWELL & SANBORN. 


‘New York, 67 Fifth Ave. Boston, 202 Devonshire St. 
Chicago, 110 Wabash Ave. 


GIFFORYD’S 


Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar 
School classes and for High Schools. 
popular text-book, and has been adopted for City of New York.—City of | 





Brooklyn, N. Y. —City of Baltimore, Md.—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of | 


Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J..—Easton, Pa., etc. 
Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | _* 


onns oo who are interested 
Merrill S - in Vertical Penmanship 
2 
Vertical= 


Penmanship 








are invited to correspond with 


the publishers. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & C0., 


43, 45, and 47 E. Tenth St., 





NEW YORK. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1896. 
Joun A, Ha t, President. H,. M. Puiturps, Secretary. 
JANUARY I, 1896. 

Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123.48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 

If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a “‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
I was born on the............... < fe = ll ee 
My Name is 


Address Is. 








geeeseoes 


It has already become a notably | 


| BARNES’ STEEL PENS. 


(Two Trade Marks.) 
Barnes’ “ National” Pens, 


Lo a 


Long blunt point, 
easy quill action, 
Barnes’ “P, D. & 8.” Pens. 

No. 315 Faiven, 

Fine point, easy 

writing and fle sible 
SIXTEEN USEFUL AND POPULAR STYLES ONLY. 
Samples on application. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
[ Established 1838,] 












Teachers 
Students 


© Request your local bookseller to send (A) 
FY for our new catalogue of school books \\ 
of all publishers. 

Then when youask him the price of any 
school book he can tell you, as this cata- 
logue is complete. 












If you wish a catalogue for your- 
self, too, write tous direct .... 





ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
New York City 





“ The “The World's 
Light : Greatest m 
Running Typewriter. 





Superoriries EsStaBlLisHeo: 
Lightest Key-Touch, Greatest Speed, Most Con- 


venient Paper Feed, Best for both Corres- 
pondence and Manifolding. 
Best System « of Scales, 


FROM THE U. 8. _ 8. GOVERNMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE eee. 
Washington, Nov. 23, 1 

DENSMORE TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Gentlemen : We have now in use in the Bureaus of 
om Department nearly eighty Densmore machines. 
We have had no complaint from the users of them, 
hence we conclude en orehuye entire satisfaction. 


(Signed) * Bicaw Bo BucKINGHAM, Custodian. 





Free Illustrated Pamphlet containing Testimonials 
Srom Leading Concerns. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 





THREE long _ 
Gui reir peri 


2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers, 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Nos. 








Branch Offioss in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities in the United States. ‘ans 





316 Broadway, New York. 
IT ad Ri. te 


SHORTHAND »2i%3 


jas, fatare in all cdcartouni foathg tong: 


PITMAN’S = now d taught 
in P Public .eceete teas me's City, “isaae 
250 p re wot houograp ‘iphabet, and full 


Rules Sa Writing? = ent =; ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 
Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Ave., N. W. Cor. 2th St. Absolute individual instruc 
tion, w and evening. Elevators running until 10.90 
p.m. Open all summer. 





J. M. OLCOTT,  seangquarrers ror 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York. 








